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Between 1979 and 1981, in-depth interviews were 
conducted with 76 faculty and staff members at community colleges iii 
New York, Mkssachu|etts, and California. During a series of three 
interviews,, participants were asked to talk openly about their lives 
before they ware employed at the college; the nature and quality of 
their dayr- to-day ^brk activities; and the meaning of their work and 
its pl>ce in their liyes . -Self-contained profiles were constructed 
for 35 participants frbni verbatim transcripts of\ their interviews. An 
analysis of the profiles of three minority group participants; who 
were working in predominantly white community colleges in California, 
revealed that: (1) while issues of minority statusVwere central to 
the experience of the participants, they also liad to contend with the 
saiie issues currently facing all community college faculty (e.g., 
academic standards and student retention); (2); minority faculty were 
affected by the complex interaction of racism,, social class, power, 
and_.opportuni-ty; (3) many minority participants had resisted efforts 
bytheir schools and counselors to track them jinto non-academic 
vocational curricula; and (4) participants fe lit' they had to work 
harder, do their job better, more thoroughly add conscientiously than 
theiir non-minority colleagues. The report desciribes the 
methodological considerations involved -in ind^i^th interviewing^ and 
includes the complete profiles of three minority group faculty 
members: a black counsielor and teacher ijn her 30s; a Chicano history 
instructor in his 40s; and a- Black physics teachter. in his 40s. 
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The Few Aino,ng the Many: 
IntervieiWs of Minority Comm'unity College 'Faculty 



Introductioa 



" Since 1979 the authors of. this ^ paper have been doing 
research-, based oh in-depth interviewing, on the work of 
community college faculty arid staff. The goal of our research 
has been -bo explore fehe nature and quality of the work of 
community college faculty, che interrelationships of that work 
and ^societal and organizational forces, and the meaning bur 
participants niake of their ^ work. We believed that this 
exploration ot the work of community college^ faculty would lend 
/insight to understanding the efforts of community colleges to 
achieve some of their key goals , especially in' the area' of 
increasi'hg equity of access to postsecondary education. 

Our* work has' taken place in two stages. The first" was 
sponsored by the Exxon Education Foundation. Under this grant we 
conducted interviews of faculty and staff in community colleges 
primarily in Massachusetts. In addition to providing data Ifor 
our /ongoing research, that study led to the production of a 
thirt'jr-rainute film which sampled issues of the work of community 
college faculty XSullivan and Seidman 1981)* . 

Our .work under the Exxon grant led U3 to an appreciation of 
the issues involved in tr-depth interviewing, the cocTiple>5itie3 of 



the work of community crollege faculty, and a desire to expand our 
research* We applied fo)r' and received a two-year grant from the 
Prpgram on Educational Policy and Organization of the National 
Institute of Education' fbr a study titled: "The Work of 
Community College Teachers: A Study Through In-Depth 

Interviews," This grant- allowed us to interview faculty and 
staff in community colleges in California aad New York State as 
well ao to in'terview additional participants in Massachusetts. 
This paper r^eports on an aspect of our research under these two 
grants: the work of comm^unity college faculty who are members of 
minorities, and. who work in settings in which they are a. "few 
among the many ♦" - v 

Methodology 

Under the two grants^^^ we conducted 'in-depth interviews with 
a total of seventy-six faculty and staff participants (as well as 
twenty- five students) evenly distributed in Massachusetts, New 
York State and California. We selected participants who worked 
in nineteen 'di^fferent community colleges, in urban, suburban, and 
rural settings. In ^.he process of selection we were guided by- 
the nature of the national community college population in terms 
of the^ distribution of men and women, minority^ and nonminority 
faculty in academic and vocational fields, with and without 
advanced degrees* 



' Building on the phenomenological theory o^f Alfred Schutz 
(1967) - and the work of Konneth Dolbe.are and ' David Schuman ^ 
(Schuraan . 1982) we developed a research design based on a 
s^equehce o,f three in-d^epth interviews, with each participant. 
Each interview in- the series lasted an hour and a half,; the 
interviews were normally spaced from three days to a week apart. 
Each interview was audiotape.dw 

Each of the three interviews had a distinctive purpose and 
focus. The first interview concentrated on the lives of the 
participants %efore' their work in the community colie.jge. We 
asked our participants to reconstruct experiences with parents, 
family^,, heighbor^hood , schooling, and work, up^^ to the point of 
thein comi;J9g to the community .college^ Tiie jsecond interview 
fo.cul gd o ru^hat^ it was %ikQ to .work in the ^"community college. We 
inquired^ about the range of the participants* activities and then 
asked them to reconstruct in concrete detail /as many of those 
activities as possible. Wo concentrated les? on their opinions 
and philosophies of education and more on what an actual day was 
like for them. The third interview focused on the meaning of our 
participants' work. We asked them how they made sense of their 
work, how they understood its place in their lives in the context 
of what they had discussed in the first two interviews. 

Although each of the three Interviews in the sequence had a 
specific focus and purpose, our interviewing techr|^que, within 
the framework established for each interView, was open-ended. .We 



did not have -flf/ set of pre-established questions to, which we were 



seeking aristf^rs , nor did we have a set of hypotheses which we 
were tryin|4to confirm or reject. Our methodological goal was to 
have our/, participants reconstruct, and reflect on, their 
experie^;©.. Our primary task was t9 be active listeners. We 
most ojten asked questions when we did. not understand something 
our participants were telling us, when we wanted participants to 
say more about an area they were discussing, or when we wanted to 
guide the discourse from an abstract to a concrete level. ' 

Many interrelated methodological, epistemological , and 
'ethical issues arise in the process of in-depth Interviewing. 
The issue of developing an effective degree of trust between the 
interviewer(s) and participants 1? central to the method of 
in-depth interviewing. We came to understand that a primary 
element in building a d'egree of trust involved our beiiig explicit 
about the basic structure and process of our research.. Because 
■we were not testing hypotheses or seeking information to 
pr,edetermined questions, and,.^ because the focus of our 
interviewing was on tjie meaning our participants made of their 
experience, we think that the tension between our being explicit 
about our research and the possibi3.ity of distorting our data was 
greatty reduced. Therefore, from the time we' made contact with 
our participants through the interviewing process itself, and 
encapsulated in an extensive written corisent . form, we /were 
ex^plicit about who we were, what we were' doing, and ^ow we 
intended to use' the material v/e gathered. in addition, the 



ri&hts of the pcrticipants to withdraw from the process, the 
ri^'hts of thfe participants to exclude specific material, and. what 
sa feguard s: we might offer thein in terms of their identity were 
^spelled out. As we we^it about the process of 'making contact with 
poten-tral participants, we used a minimum of intervening third 
parties so that we could take a^T'much direct responsibility as 
possible for the level of expl ic^itness sought* .Recognizing 
the importance of the issue of reciprocity (Glazer 1972),. we 
attempted to be clear with our participants about what, we wanted 
from them and what li^hey could and could not expect from us. 

. By being open about , our work, we hoped to secure an informed 
willingness to participate in our interviews. We thought that 
this. level of information would move the .interviewing 
relationship, in the direction of equity between us and the, 
participants. Moving toward that ideal, which we think is basic 
to the issue of trust in the interviewing relationship, is ,a 
complicated process. In the commentary following the three 
profiles, we will highlight aspects of that complexity that are 
especially germane to the subject of this paper. 

V;e started our interviewing in , December , 1979., We completed 
almost all interviews by the summer of 1932. We spent thafc 
summer and fall reading the verbatim transcripts which had* been 
typed from the -audiotapes of each interview. At. least three 
■readers carefully studied each transcript. We marked passages of 



_ iateresfc to us and subsequently'^1 abell.ed those passages according 
to specific sqcial, historical, and organizational categories 
wh^ch we developed as we read during those six months. 

In order to be as responsible as possible to both our 
participants and our d^ta-7- we decided to present the main body 
of our findings about the work^of community college faculty in 
the words, of the individuals themselves. We believed that a 
v-ehicle for achieving this goal was to develop "profiles" of our 
participants. We conceived of a profile as a sel f-cont9ined , 
in-their-own-words narrative of how the pa^icipants came to worl^ 
in their community colleges, what their work was like, an.d what 
meaning they made of their work. ^ , / 

. , . . ' I I 

We discussed each participant's interview m/^terial, 

therefore, to assess whether or not the material we marked was 

s ui^ db i e for- a profile. We used the fo Uo_wing-^crli.terJ.a, to- guide 

our discussions: 1) comprehensiveness of material we had marked 

in each of the three interviews, 2) level of concrete 

reconstruction of the participant's experience, 3) issues of 

potential vulnerability of the participant, sense of fairness 

to- the total j interview that such a profile woulcjl convey. 

i ' ' ' /I 

Of our sevenxy-six faculty and staff participants we have 

tentatively selec:t^>d at this stage of'our work thirty-five for 

whom we will develop profiles to be included in pur Final Report 

to' the National Institute of Education. In developing these 

# 



~^rolP-iies we change the names of the participants and either 

change ' or eliminate the names of persons, ' places, and 

institutions close to them. . Consistent with the letter and 
i ^ ■ * ■ , 

, spirit of our agreement with the participants, we take, additional 

Steps to di^gul^s^the participant's identit^^ as necessary. 



We have composed' the "^pr^n^les almost totally in the 
participant's o.wn word^. The profileg^ represent between twenty 
percent and thirty percent of the^ participant's^ original- 
interview mater ial • In some cases, in order to. make transitiofis 
between passages, we interject our words, Whe|re such occurs, the 
words are placed in brackets. ' lli some cases we edit out 
repetitions common to oral speech but which^ appear awkward in 
written form. We also^ edit ojut verbal or syntactical 
inconsistencies that occur when people extemporize i In aJLl cases 
bur final test in this composing process is, whether the resulting 
profile is fair to the total interview process and to the 
participants themselves. 

For the purpose of this American Educational' Research 
Association Annual ^Meeting^ with its spec^ial attention on 
education in a^^mu^ticul tuyal , multilingual society, we are 
presenting the profiles .of two community college faculty and one 
community college-^couhselor who work in California. The salient 
characteristic of each ' participant's work setting is ^that it is 
"skewed." . ^ That is, the setting is one in which the relative 
number of faculty who would be considered members of a minority, 



10 



as ' compared to those who would be considered nonminority , is 
approximately one to ten (Kanter 1977, p.20.3). Kanter analyzes 
\^ the- effects of relat.ivejiu^ber s oh the experience of women at a 
, corporation she ^^jt\jdi^sr,. ^ Her analysis suggests that relative 
^ numbers are signific^ant in the exper ience of minority faculty^ 
We believe that the profiles we are about to present speak 
poignantly to the issues Kanter raises. In a subsequent part of 
our research we plan to present -profiles of minority f;?aculty who 
work in settings t\iat aVe "tilte^d": that is, ratips overaging 30 



70 in terms of the relative 



numb'ers of minority faculty 



(Kanter, 1977, PP •206-242 )• In this paper we limit our mater i?il 
and p.ur analysis to the experieficA of minority faculty who work 
• in settings where thejLr relative nymbers are low. The^ profiles 
follow. \ / 



; 'Cheryl Collins, a woman in .her thirJtles., works as 
. a counselor and teac^her in a Califor^nia community college. She 
was interviewed in the summer of 1981, once in her office and 
twice at her home. , • " 



I grew up in; the cl^ty -for the firsts, ten years and then we 
moved to the suburbs when f was in fifth" grade. When I was in 
the city I was a tiodel student, I didn't have to do mjuch exce.pt 
be quiet and good./ , I didn't have any idea of \how b^right I y^as 
or wasn't at th^t time,.- The idea in theXcity was to"T<eep kids 
controlled and hui'et. So., I was. good and cl;ean and quiet. The 
neighborhood was^ iniegr^ttfd; I remember justNplayihg and a lot 
of fun and a lo't of wajrmth. My"gr andmotlier was^' aro^und and my 
mother was workit\g and my -father was working and^xeverything , yoy 
kno.w, was icrri.flc. v , ^\ . * 

Is. \ ! ' \ ^ 

Like a lightning bolt, I everything wa^s iturn^d totally 
upside down from what it was in ''fourth grade to/ what it was in 
fifth grade. My parents., what they were saying was, it's not 
that we don't trust you and love you and all t^a't stuff. We just 
think you'll have a better chance ir this other environment than 
you will in the city and we're going to give you the b^t shot we 
c^an* And^ even though we'knpw al'i these othsri things are going v,to 
I come l3p, we still feel that we can best guarantee y|>ur gettfng,. 
through college and being able to take carei of yourselves if we 
make this move . 

I remlember looking down over the suburbs o'ne time and 
saying to mysei-f ,. "I beat you. I didn't let you beat me," and 
there was this sense that i had won, that the suburbs had in 
som^ way tried to t^ake something from me and^ I didn't 1-et it, 
dida't let that happen. I remember , going to njy ten-year high 
schopl reunion and being ^ slightly amused that 1 -mi^t not 

<*remr^/ber who they were but ^hey would damn sure .know whoN^ was. 
I mcoii there was no way that the.y could not have\ known; I would 
be the only Black person walking into the Voom. \ I got my hair 
done in' a big afro and wore a long dress, it was just playing the 
role..i Somehow I needed to do that. It was real cle^r to me that 

^^AOffi^thing — h.ad«Jiap.p-ejijed- ^to — me—in — ^that experience tbat hadn't 
happened to & whole lot of people and that I felt and still do 
feel that I bad come out ahead If I was the only Bla6k person 
that tBey were ever going to know, it woOld be a positive 
experience for^^ them. 

At, that time we were the only Black family in the town. 
Coming from a .v^ry mixed neighborhood and then moving out ... I 
guess it is hard not to work up the emotion that was involved in 
going through that process. Example: the first week or so that 
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I was in fifth grade, you had tq pass a times tables test in 
order for the teacher to let you .get into the book. She gave 
you a hundred little problems and you had to get through them in 
five minutes and miss no more than three in order to be allowed 
to get, into the book. Well, in the city I had only been up to 
about the five or. six times table so I was behind from the very 
beginning and it stayed that way-for -^ couple- -of- year^s-^ My 
mother practically went to school with me all^ over again, would 
sit up night after night after night tutoring and going and 
talking to the teachers; _So by the time. I was into seventh and 
e;ig,hth'' and rjinth grade I was doing fine, but initially it .was a 
real- c.ultural shock -to be .oi^t there • As well as all the stuff 
that /goes albng with being Black in an all-white area. Certain 
allowed ^ to pi ay wi^h_„me^,__and parents^^ h ad id ea s abo ut 
'ike and what I wasn't like and whether I should be at 
theAr house and whether th^r kid should be at my house and all 
that '6the'r Stuff that goes along with 'that. ^ 1, ' 



kids/^ weren! t 
what I ^was 1 



/ My parents had a very strpng feeling about education, and 
the^r priaary goal for lis-, was th^t you will graduate from 
colteg.e. I knew I was go'jlng to college before I knew what 
aollege was. They were very'^clear that they wanted us to go to 
school. They got what they wanted, both, of their kids have 
degrees. That was very very important to them, i and thay felt 
thai we would get' a much better : education in the. suburbs than we 
would in the city. And there is no question about that. When I 
was in the city they wouldn't let you take your books home 
because they didn't know what you were going to do With them, 
you didn't h^y.e homework in the city. We got '^ut there, we had 
firdrae work the first night The kids that I grew up^ within the 
, .s uburb S-- ev eryb qd y wa s go Ing to c 61 l^e^ e . 



^, Being behind from the Y^ry beginning; and having \to study so 
hard t^o catch up and feeling^Xike I had to prove mysei^f I was a 
godiT^^ittle lad because; ever yjiody knew who I was. . T^iere was no 
way^foT "fme to go :j'ust anywhere In ^to'wn^if t he r d id n ''>^t know my 
name, they certainly knew that I was the Black kid. Theire were 
parts O/f that 'that were fun and then there were parts of it that 
were painful Being id.entlfi able all the time means that I was 
constantly^aware when I. wo\ld walk into a store or walk into a 

* room that people were watching me. My behav ior .was'being judged 
and generalized. There were 'oertain kinds of situations where I 
felt that I had to be more careful or more good or as smart and 
a,s^ equal and * well-dressed ahd as well-mannered and as 
well-whatever as anybody else, as |trong or strpnger. And to not 
let some of the racist little things^xthat happened really touch 

•!^e. Things like a parent deciding that"-! couldn'i t come to their 
hotise arid I -had never met the parent. SOv^t wasn't me, it was 
th*e /iTac t that J was Black. It wa^sn't'that 1 ^ad done anything 

■"wrbhg?'.. Somebody that I had gro,wn up with, that^^ved down the 
street from me for seven or eight years and she ^ot married and I 

'co.uidn.' t go to the wedding because her grandmother didn^T^loJce 
Black people. X had never met her grandmothisr , ' you know* That 



always sijocked me, ^ana^->..5[oi^ there were some very gutsy 

people that I dealt with and ""^ome kids would' d^efy their parents • 
I Learned about where my own strengths were., what I could, d.feal 
with and what was justice and what was fair. My mother and I 
were very close arid still are, -.arfd she was very Open; any time 
something hurt me or any time there was something that I didn't 
understand or any time I needed somebody to talk to, she was 
always very much there. And my. brother and I^-we talked a lot. 

By the time i got inta^high school, I did everything that 
was social with the exception .of dating. I was in what would be. 
considered the top ;group. I was iti that group and the line was 
only drawn racially when it was^^unior prom or the senior ball. 
I- decorated for air those things and then turned around and 
walked out » ' I was' very active, .1 was v.ery athletic and on all 
kinds o^ committees. By that time I had been there for thifee or 
four ye-ars «nd I was'pp^tty clear about who my fr lends were , 
where the limits werev/what things I could do and what things I 
couldn't do. And thetre weren't that many things ^that I couldn't 
do, with the ^exception of those real close interpersonal male, 
female thrngs. And^ yet I found that I h^ad several male friends 
in a different way than maybe the other, girls had them; there 
were, several guys who would come by and see me rnd talk to me* 



Some of the of faces "^.hat I ran for were clearly encouraged, 
were brought up to me,^ teachers. Why don't you do this or why 
dorf't you run for this or why don't you get involved in this. 
The teachers were very suppotrtive. I had a lot of good teachers. 
I can't rem,ember having any ^negative experience from teachers' 
with the exception iDf one geometry te^acher who gave me an F. 
Which didn't have anything to do with r acial j stuff • I just 
wasn?t a real good math stpdent. Geometry- and jmath have always 
been real hard for me. 1 was staying after and I was seeing him 
as .pften as I could' after class and working. He ^stiil gave me an 
Fi Home ec was going to prepare me for marriage or something 
and I didn't know what I was really goi.ng to do with it. f knew 
I was going to college. I just have an image of hearing my 

parents talk about it.- My parents,,- neither of them has a 

college degree. There is really nobody in my immediate family, 
uncles and aunts, who ijave college degrees. Our parents both 
were -civil servants', one, worked for the army and one worked for 
the navy. My mother always worked as far as I can remember. As 
I look back, nobody really talked to iiie about not going into 
home economics,^ that there were other possibilities. Andl was 
getting good^ gr:ade-s> alid I was accepted at the state^ college . 
Nobody ey^-^talk^ about anything other 'than home ec whibh was my 
idea* -Ffobody- talked about scholarships. At that . time so many 
women were trapped,, period.. Without even dealing with the racial 
thing, that was perfectly acceptable to be in home economics. 
ly Wa'3>ef taijil^ good preparation -for the .position that one 
expected a w6rnan to be in. Most girls I think were going to be 
English majors or history. There wasn't a strong push for 
professional jobs even in the suburbs. There was the push for 



going to. college but that was more in terms of your being able- to 
be a good wife and being able to talk to your professional 
husband who ij?as going to be ,a doctor or a lawyer or something 
else. There wa^s.n^t at that .time a lot of discussion about women 
being professidhals^. other than teaching. 



The community college,/ they/tell you in high school, is a 
high school with ashtrays. ' I ney^r had that experience, never 
-had the feeling once I got^ here , ' I mean it was wonderful. It 
just openf^d me wide up. I had just excellent teachers and thet 
freedom arid going to plays, the productions that were on campus 
herei I was 'going to be a home ec teacher. And the first^ 
psychology class that I took was from a teacher Who just awed 
me; I couldn^t imagine that people ^ctually studied stuff like 
that, and I was really turned on. I knew that I was going to 
major in psych. So I took all the psych classes that I could 
possibly take here, and then jtransferred to the state college and 
. di/scovered their idea of psychology and my idea of psychology 
were^ iiuite different; While at the community college, I was 
working part time and I was working twenty-five hours a week and 
taking eighteen^arid a~-half units and doing some volunteer work on 
Saturday and^TTt-was great. . 

' ' ' ~- 

I remember how available the teachers were. ^^Jl^h^y'^wei'e n ^ 
tgdcky. If you were rn-alags_and. if ycKL^st^ud-jreiT^ and if you had 
prpblems,they .were always available to talk to.^ I ^pent many 
hours in one teacher's office trying to go over the chemistry and 
the physics and the astronomy and he was always really helpful . 
1 can't think of any teachers that I had that I didn't feel that 
I could go to their offices and talk to them. I never felt that 
it was ^in any way a waste of my time,- or that I wasn^t getb.ing a 
good preparation tp go on. In fact when I had gone on I realized 
that I did get a good strong preparation^ here. I had had my 
writing critically analyzed; it reminded me that I was no 

longer" in high school, that I was in college. It really 
tightened me up. ...I am trying to think about how many women I 
saw as college i)rpfessors. I don't remember very many. 

When John jKennedy died , I remember what happened on campus 
on that day. Hearing about him being shot at home and coming on 
to school and ^walk^ng into the lunchroom and the absolute qiiiet 
and absolute silence in that room and watching people pass by me 
in tears and upse^t^ and meeting my friends and leaving campus and 
we all weiit to a, church and all talked about what that experience 
was like for us J 1 remember the beginning of some marches around^ 
c:ampus , htt against the campus but in protest to things %hat were, 
going on in t]ie country. - ^ 

: / . 

X h^d ^^antasized about going t to a Black college in the 
south or 'going to one of the colleges in Atlanta, but it just 
wasn't financially feasible. I didn't push for it because I 
didn't feel like we could afford- it. After having grown up in 

/ "■■ 
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the suburbs there was some desire to find out -]ipw the other 
culture lived which was in fact ray culture. I kne-w very very 
little about what it. was like to live with Black people, i knew 
a whole lot at that- ,'tirae about what it was like to live in a 
white comraunity, but I didn't know very much about being Black. 
There were. -about fifty Black students at the. community college 
.when I came here. _^went to the state college because I felt 
that once I had gone through two years of junior college I really 
Wanted to get out of town. • 

When . I transferred^© ,the/state ' college , so many Black 
students' were in sociology as opposed to psych that again -'I was 
.^isolated, b'ecause. I was a psyeh majo . I didn't realize what I 
wa.s getting into. That was pretty difficult to get there and 
> discover that they didn't have the same understanding of psych 
that 1 had. And I felt like I was always behind, because I was 
having trouble r\inning rats through mazes-. I still felt 
conspicuous among Black people.- Bjut I did date and I did know 



-Bl a ck s^rMjRt^. Really wasn't until I got into gradtfate school, 
it^arsnn, really until I was in^x^midr twenties that I found a 
-rarge group of people In this area "and large organizations that I 
felt comfortable in. 

After college graduation I remember being at home and 
being depressed because there wasn't anything. My parents after 
^■'■■'■i j'^i^ sacrifice had told me that once,- you got a degree, people 
would be beating down the doors to give-you.a job. Pfeople were 
telling, me that I was either -overqualified or underqualif ied . 
And I had been, away from home "and f didn't want to be home. I 
had' liyed; independently for a couple of years. I didn't want to 
be back 'home and dependent on them. Even thbugh< I had worked 
all the way through that four years of school, I was still mostly 
financially dependent, on them . And i was really feeling that I had 
^just ;had it with school. 1- just didn't want to do that anymore. 
If this degree wasn't going to allow me'to do what I wanted to, 
then there was no guarantee that the next one was going to allow 
me to do what t wanted to either. 

^ So, I was just job hunting at home. And I came to the 
community college because I had some of ray best acaderaic years 
here. I carae by to see people, to saV hello and to see some old 
teachers, and sora^ody raentioned a person to rae. They said, "Have; 
you talked to him??*' And I went down and I talked to him and'^^e/ 
started talking to-ime about graduate school. I just didn't thin^f 
I had the grades to g;e.t in. I didn't tb'ink". that I had thC 
motivation to get through. He started pressing and saying] 
"Well, if you were going to go, where would you go and if yoh 

were going to do this, .," and I was'out of school in March arid 

■by June I was back in sc^hool,, in ' counseling , because at the 
time he knew that the college would .be looking for a Bl^ck 
female counselor. So it looked like there was at least the 
possibility of a job. That was in the late sixties, and there 
weren' t very many Black professionals at that time coming through 
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who could fill jobs* ' , \ . 

Once I got to the university that "first summer, it was like 
that first psychology class, it was wonderful, those classes were 
real exciting^ , .the people were .great, I was learning and hot 
having afiy trouble. I just zoomed through in about two yeans and 
loved it. In the meanwhile., in that second year T got hired at 
this colleger 

The community college .years and^ the master ^ s degree years 
were the best. I wa>5 ^in^liy doing what I wanted to do. I was 
taking, classes that meant som^eth-ing to me. The uhiversity was 
"the real tihihg,.; Classes were small. You got to kn.ow sill the 
students who were gping through with you and there was a 
significant number of Black s^tudeh'ts in the program. There were 
pnly about seventy but fifteen or twenty o.f them were Black and 
they did have the same valueis sysUem' that I. did and they did have 
the, same goals . We worked together and studied together and got 
clients togetlier. And I had a Black advisor which I had never 
had. If I could have gone for a doctorate at the university I 
probably would have.' ' , - 

I didn't get hired at first as a counselor. I got hired as 
a teacher. - I had three classes, a basic psychology class and two 
Black psychology classes. Blaqk psych had never been taught on 
this campus be'ifpre and I certainly had r'neVer t^aught it before and 
SL^d never^ taken Black psychology beCofe, so we were, .all kind of 
stajryjig at ground zero. . I can rcfmmber that first year actually 
havihg^nxiety attacks. My first year of graduate school I was 
teaching at ^the college from eight to ten in the morning, then 
drdve.to the university and was doing ray first year of internship 
oyer there. That-. was from like twelve to four, then . I was in 
class from four to seven. I ' -mean I drove about eighty miles a\ 
day and it meant that I changed roles at least four. times a day 
from teacher to counselor to student to therapist. That was the 
most mind-boggling year that I ever experienced. I was tired all 
the time, but I was learning so much it was almost too much for 
me to make any sense. I mean it feels like th^at there has always 
been stress from the time I first moved^ to the subiirbs until now. 
Going' intp classrooms, preparing^, at home and 'going in^ and 
thinking something should last for an hour and it lasting for ten 
mJLnuteV'^and the room spinning around and gping outside and having 
a cigarette and saying., "This, is awful, this is terrible," tut 
knowing I had to go back the next day, I had to go back. I tell 
people now that the only good thing about being -a first-year 
teacher is that you never have to be a first-year teacher again. 

I thought about the doctorate. Part of ^{le reason, to. be 
honest. With you, is a very typical female reaption: it's not 
particularly ^eary for a man to relate to somebody who has a 
roaster* s degree counseling or background in .psychology and 
;then you add on a Ph.D>,. then the pickings are even slimmer at 
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that point. I was feeling that I had spent a lot of time gring 
to school ana doing, a lot of preparation for professional stuff 
and that in some way I had let the personal side of me go 
-someplace and I didn't have time to -go out. I was very active 
professionally, and. feeling much better about my teaching. I was 
getting to be twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, and 
thinking., hey, if you don't settle in and start paying attention 
to your personal life, you. know, then you may end up being 
single, Well, by the time I go.t to be thirty that seemed to be 
okay. That's when I started giving more serious consideration 
going, back for the doctorate, j s):iH haven't given up the 
Idea of .the doctorate to this day. it still rummages around in 
'there. The thing about a Ph.D. in counseling i? that, given the 
community college., I'm not sure that it. -would prepare me to do 
any more thah. what I am already .doing. I am considering now a 
doctorate in ^ministration . ' *I like this community college, and 
I get .paid very well to ^be here and, ,1 hlye three months of.f . . i 
think I came to the decision that Ph .D. in clinical psych was 
not going to buy me anything more in this job. than What I already 
have ., \ ' 

I spent th^ first year doing the part-time teaching. I was. 
hired as ' an instructor to teach classes three-fifths time and 
then the -posit ion\ of counselor .came open. So I got hired the 
next year "as a counselor.. Now I am the division chair. 
Counseling work is threefold; We do personal counseling, 

„ academic counseling, and educational counseling. It's real 

'exciting to talk to students about majors, and to help them find 
a majpn or talk through a program, or set up a program. But I 
wou],dn'>t want to c^o .that for the whole time that .1 was in my. 
office.- Career counseling ¥s simpty not ray strong point. I also 
r.un groups , they 'are . called counseling groups, not therapy 
.groups-, but what they are are "therapy groups, where students get 
together once a week for an hour arid a half and talk about 

.. whatever personal problems or situations they may need some help 
in. " I like to do that. i' find fiose groups tend to be 
primarily women which is not particularly uncommon not only in a 
school system but outside of the school system. During the day 
I have more women i^.that, situation than I do men. The groups 
and the personal therapy. get me away from £hX day-to-day "what 
does It take to transfer to the university" si^tXation. 



Then I , teach. I usually teach one class a semester. It 
may be in the evening and it may be during the day. There have 
been very few semesters when I haven't taught something at least 
once,, a semester. I like the change, I like the change about the 
job,. I like the fact that I can see somebody in personal 
counseling,^, I Like seeing groups, I lik^ being in front of the 
Jassf^>orn.' MTost recently I've taught psych of women. I've 
ght Black psych, I've taught fundamental aspects of psych, 
taught social psychology of women. I lead a structured 
classy I demand a lot of work. I have a pretty strong 
r.epata\ion tor what I do.dh a classroom. 
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At the beginning , because I was an inexperienced teacher 
and an inexperi^enced counselor a.t the time and I was the youngest 
in the whole , System, \ I took everything that I did really, 
seriously. I don't' feel quite that way anymore. I enjoy 

teaching mi^ch more. The same with couriseiing. I don't take so 
mucji on as my tot^l responsibility, .,J try to tell students that 
We.'ll tP;y to work through this process together. Some of it is 

,ray responsibility and I'M help. You need to check out this 
and/to. check but this ana look at this and then come back and 
•ye' 11 talk about it. It\is still your life and your decisions. 
I think that at the beginning., I took on much more resporisibllity 
for students and felt like I was responsible for thera. Trying to 
find- that balance. And I tiell them, "I Will talk to you about 
the kinds of classes that you need- to take, but I won't set up 
the schedule i" Some of them Just want you to do that, you know> 
and J won't do that. I don'/t think that faciUtates independence 
on their part, it makes them dependent on me and I don't see 
that my responsibility is. to make them' dependent on me as a 
counselor. I think that it is my respofi^ibi'lity to make them not 
need: me. My function is to become obsolete in a couple of 
semesters. We are seeing the eighteen-, nineteen-year-olds but 
we are also seeing more of th'e ' twenty- five to thirty- five or 
forty-year-old students and, tho'se students can't be in school 
full time. The eighteen-yeai*- -old who' comes and goes for four 

'semesters and takes a full load and leaves, we don't sei that 
student very much anymore. / . 

We had some Black students, who had some difficulty coming 
into the couhsfling center.. The structure in the center, 
there'-s that big. desk and i/t's. not a real friendly place to be 
in,. One Block student — oime in and got into my office and had 
to bring a- friend wit1i her ./^ I mean, the system Just intimidated 
her. I ended up having t<? talk t^. the department chaiir at" the' 
time and . his itn pr ess i'bh. wias, "Hey,, this is a /wonderful , 
beautiful, lovely center.,. I m.ean, why would somebody not come in 
"here to;see you?" What I needed to do and what I did do, was. go 
down and sit in the cafeteria for a while and then once I m'ade 
some, initial contacts Vith the students, say, "Now go up and make 
an appointment to see me." * " 

The fir si year that I taught social psVchology of -.women,..' 
at the end of that, a lot of stuff around rbles and a lot of 
stuff around assertiveness , those women I'eft that class really 
angry., And they began to make changes and their husbaihd or kids 
or whatever hadn't been through that process with therhi They go 
home and: it is often very difficult for them to share it with 
somebody wl^o is -not also open ^nd who maybe hasn't supportedl 
their gbihg back to school. For a couple of years I was seeing a 
lot of women who were 'in their forties and fifties who were going 
through divorces after being; married for 25 or 30 yfears. That 
was, rieal tough. \ 

The ,other half of my job is time doing division chair 
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f^r SJfn; Signing papers. It is a lot of paper .vbnk; Requests 
IZl ! ^" counseling center. Minutes, We go over 

kind?^^? fJ^n °'" t° okayed. Those 

3^ . °f course stuff comes in, requests from 

other division chairs arid-'heads of counseling around the 'state. 
How^ many counselors do you have? What is your load? They want 
to know^Mhat are we doing and so there are requests for: what's 
the stafr breakdown, what is the ethnic breakdown, what is the 
^ex breakdown, salaries, that kind of information. We have what 

iLw^ ^^2.^ college transfer day that we dp in the falL and 
that's a big event for us. 

. there is a division-chair meeting with the president every 

other week. The president sits at one end of the t/able and the 
dean; of instruction sits at the other end of the table and the 
rtll ^ ^ listen. It is^ a very structured meeting. 

It"s v^ry iformal to me. I'm the only/ female full division chair. 
?®r® J another woman who goes there because she is a dean, i 
Chaired a scholarship, committee, I've been on the affirmative 
action committee, I've been on the steering committee in the 
department. There have been other committees that I have been on 
on campus. 



. I still find myself being on guard for things in 
meetings. I think that language changes when I 6ome in. I 

■ . : ^ ■ °^ toeing female but I think 

that th^re i^ the isSue of being young, being Black. I mean it's 
oft^n very , hand for me to fi/gure out which one of those things 
that the;y are responding to, if any» I have to be aware of the 
issues around minority peopi? and around wolneh. When I go into 
a meetingr-rwhatever issue Is b^ing discussed— I have to filter it' 
through "what- does this mean, to Black students?" Whenever I ko 
into a meeting I feel i ike I. carry in that rest)onsibility tecaule 
in most meeting.s I am the only minority person, and maybe the 
, pnl=y wpmah,' ■ It is trying, to; mter through not. only what it 

and"mt^«.<?^° -f^J large, , but trying to rVpr^esent also women 
and minority .students, because when T go ■ back then" to another 
"J^ ■ §-.^^1*^ with women or when. I am talking to other women or 
?7f°^u ^^^"Ity, then ithey -see me as their representative. 
It is like 1 can't just go in arid^ sit at a meeting. If somebody 
Js going, to 'gpeak up about how . does this affect women,, \6r is thiJ 
fair to wpm|Vj:, or fair to ¥lhorIlty student.s, I feel like I 'have 
to . repres-e# that. - ^ ■ .doWs ^eel like ' pressuri because 
■sometiBjes i'^ll go into th'o'se meetings ^nd ril try to think 
through, •'am. \l seeing everything?" There may not be someMy 
firrtv?''* ^? V?*^'""?® that ><;f a:nd sometimes I'll make a misLke 
and. I'n go'bafek and say, "I dUdh't think of that." / ' « 



Th* concerns pf the Black issues are hot the same as th(e 
wpmen's issues. \l/hen we are talking abput women, we arfe talking 
about-rin generar-- whi|^e wpmert. Spraetimes they expect me to be 
able tp speak tp those kinds pf issues and spmetimes I can't do 

ERLC " , . / 

...... • ■ ^ 
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It. And sotnetimes I don't want to do it. Sometimes I just want 
•CO t)e tnere and be me and listen to what is ^oing on and sit back 
anj^ no't be smart. You know, and just exist like some of the 
rest of the people around the- table. But,! can't, I don't feel 
ixke I can very easily do that. In terms of - the young Black- 
woman issue, I feel like I have to 'be a little bit more 
JJ^f'^Vive iA,/fchat place maybe than a male/j I mean,- T have noticed 
*r»at the secretaries -for instance wili /call the men Mr.- or Dr. 
but they call me Cheryl . 




I have to admit that counselors d'oh't have — I don't know on 
other campuses— but counselors don'^t have a really strong 
-reputation. We get a bad rep from at^y student who comes through 
and thinks that they baven' gotten/ good counseling. We don't 
bring in money into the system because we don' t ■ teach . The 
number of students t1>at we see and c^ounsel,. we don't get paid- for 
^jtem m the saoie wa^ that the resV of the campus does. I think 
that itany teachers,/think that we d6n't do anything. , I think it 
IS hard to vbe a cdunselor.. . I don/t think that we are seen, in the 
same way,, having the same stat/Us as a teacher does. Recently 
the campus voted for us to hav^ ^ extra hour^. ■ Nobody, else' s 
load got increased and our ]/oad got increased. The whole 
faculty approved that. We . c()uldn » t get -them to see that' if 
they get our load, that you're next- -at least the potential is 
\ • ^"L ^ i?!""® vulne/able. And that to me was an 

\ indication that they didn't/ see us as faculty members.- It was 
\ saying ,> "you're not the same^as us." The counselors were really 
upset about' that. People/retr.eated and went tj their offices. 
... Said, "Here is my schedule, I am not doing .anything else but 
this." ' 

We had an articl^ written in the paper onc^ by a student 
who -said that she had been to' the counseling center and had 
gptten wrong inf ormati/on . Things change so quickly in counseling 
that it is very di/fficult to keep' up on those changes and 
sometimes we make mi^stakes. But I think that w.e pay a- very very 
heavy price for those mistakes in terras of status. And teasing, 
people who- are faifly close, to me, they come through .and it is in 
a joking manner. But when there is that >much joking around, you 
.can't help .but f/eel that there is stuff behind that. It's 
like, "you guys , don't do. anything over .here all day., Every time 
J!?'"°^8h/ here you are just sitting," or something like 
tnat. Well, itj s- just, it's wearing. Counselors feel that they 
.are nOt. valued in the system for what they do do. 

One thing that I Was. thinking a^out after the last two 
interviews was that 1 was sounding more like a crusader in some 
fashion as far as the Black issue was concerned -and the women' s 
■issue was concerrned, and that it felt like I was saying that I 
•had evaluate^} every deed "and every relationshtp somehow through 
\those two perspectives., I feel that it is important to me to say 
that 1 think that some people don't like me just because J am me. 

' . ■ ' . 21 • 



You know I don't evaluate everybody and decide that they are 
either a racist or a sexist or an ageist or something. Those 
things' are very important to'me^ but I try not to be fanatical, 
about "them. -- 

There- are a lot of really neat things that make it a lot of 
fun for me to be at the community college. I mean there are 
just endless things to do. I .really enjoy that, part of it, that 
opportunity to continually learn. I have a very good salary for 
a person who is "my age, as well as a femalfe Black person . p make 
a lot of bucks. I don't feel caught or trapped ecbnomica'll'y in 
some ways that I think many women feel. Like I can't leave 
becaus'e you know I can't afford to leave or whatever. My husband 
and I stay together because we like .to be together, not because I 
would ever feel that I couldn't afford to split if it came to 
that. -That may sound negative, bu-t it's a regl nice secure 
feeling to feel. If j say I want to buy a house' , l don't expect 
ray credit or my name or my anything to be' questioned . ' When we 
fill out those papers, and they see "division chair"— "Oh/, 
you're a teacher" or "you're a counselor arid a community 
\conege teacher." That's 'a different kind of acknowledgement 
than you actually get on campus itself.. People will assume that 
if - I say, I am a teacher, they certainly .want to make me an 
elementary school teacher; but when you're at a .community college 
and then r you' re also in psychology and , counseling , very often 
people- are intimidated". ■ • ; «- 



i think that we counselors do tend to bp the scapegoats i 
There are' places outside this college that I feel more 
appreciate t:lijan actually on campus. I don't like it. It feels 
unfair, vTeels like I have to work harder. it feels like it 
puts' me back in' a. place of having to prove my competence. 
Arigry, frustrated, but none of those feelings are heavy enough. 
It's like they are, there, but the goodies that I get are good 
enough to outweigh those things. I'm not disillusioned or 
disenchanted . They are things to deal iwith but they are not 
things that wear me out or depress me or that I get gloomy about. 
They, are like, ^.ou know, that's the pits , but it's like, well, 
.now we hav^e to go out and try to do something about it. 

It is like the double duty kind of thing. For those of 
us who still do have the energy, ^to go out andt make contact with 
the divvision chair of the math department,' to have some iriput to 
these different places. We ge.rierally have to go^ out arid do that. 
They don't come to us. .They will listen to us^ It feels like we"' 
are the watchdog ori the campus. We "are trying to look out for 
the >tudents' interests as opposed to sometimes what is most 
expedient for the computer or whose turn it is to teach, as. 
opposed ■ to" what the students need'. — - 

,1 think that one would iiave more influence the higher one 
gets "in .the system. That rally not be true. The reality may be 
th'at once you get higher i"h the system you have less. But I. 
'thi,nlc, in terras of decision-making, in terms of how money might 
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be disseminated, what' programs might be left' in the system, and 
some awar*eness of the minority issues and women's issues at that 
level, it might be best taken care of by somebody like me. The 
next step, if I were going to dp it, I would think ^that I would 
want tp do it within the n^^t bpuple of years. I*ve talked to 
someone about getting into' the univei^sity administrative 
crtfdehtialing program, So I'm trying to figure out /what it 

would mean with my family and husband. He said"; "bo it.'^ 

What I am right now is a counselor-teacher. '"I'm not too 
sure that this is: the most satisfaction that I can get, I am 
going, tiack to the Black and female business. There are so few 
Blacks and/^or females at that level that a couple of us need to 
go up there and find out what those^ folks are doing. And then if 
1 decide that^ I don't want to. do that .... But I nay need to 
find that out for myself, I don't know h.ow many faculty members 
there are <at this college, but there are a bunch and there are 
only two Black females. And two Black^femafe full-time folks 
is not a lot. There is jjne femjale Black administrator. I don't, 
think that there's any question, that female Blacky administrator 
gets information that comes across her desk that she makes sure 
that X and other Brack faculty members ^et. She "notices things . 
I think that I have sensitized some of the other faculty |Qembers 
and' some other women in my own staff to notice those^things for 
themselves as well aa^.fpr me. They' 11. sometimes now 3«e things 
and^thei\;^they'n 'check it off and send it ta me, and I think that 
it .is- Just because I am there physicariy^that they remember to do 
"that and' r have made my-intere'st obvioiis to them. 

I guess I am. having a hard time, thiiiking * I will be a 
counselor :for forty years and diBn't ever try anything else. One 
needs to challenge oneself and try other things ancl I would not 
like to say that I. was the same thing for fortjr^ years/ If I were 
.going to' be a counselor for the next* forty yearisy if that's 
going, to , be itj^ then I also want lio do a lot of gardening or I 
want to t)e a good cook or want to be in cla^, I want something 
els.e. It feels, like I ' want ^a constant challenge. I like to work 
«the challenge to the point Where I've gotten good at it before I 
mpve on. I don'i just want to have stuff thrown at me ail the 
time/., ' ' • , • / 

. I heard my father say very^rjec^n^ 
I was 'growing up that whatever 'made up my mind to do I would 
do,, tjiat =he felt that I was a very strong-willed person and that 
'h,e really admired , that. He's not very verbal about what he 
feels^ but I know more about what he feels when he introduces me 
to .pea^ie and tells them what I ^do. Rather than telling me 
directly ihat he's ,proud of mp or that he thinks that what I've 
done ir neat, he's done it more by telling other ipeople about me. 
I gieari he tells them that I work at a college and he tells them 
t^iat \I ad the .division chair. He tells them about our .house . My 
rabther came to this house before We inoved in and walked around. 
Pr*actic.all>^ had tears in "her eyes. It meant to h:er tnat her 



daughter was taking care of herself and being taken caVe of in a 
wa^y that meant a great deal to her as a mother/ I caught myself 
turning around and looking at hsr "and her saying to my 
grandmother about how it does her heirt good to see her daughter 
in a -home like this. i ' . - . , / 



You know, IjVfas al/ways very proud of my parents. My mother 
worked all the time that I wasj In schools I have very strong 
feelings about her and her ability to work and raise a family and' 
I just assumed I could do that.!' I remember when I was first 
hired at the college. That was: difficult for me ^because I had 
never taught befo^^e and was thinking about, going in front of a 
c^l^ssrpora. I was' able fro tell her how afraid I was — and how 
scared I was and she just said , yau. know, as, she had always done 
years before, "You can do it, you can do it." You know, this 
was a place that I had been .moving toward in some fashion and 
.that I could do it, She's very proud of what I*m doing arid yet 
there is a^ separationj^between us because our lives are. quite 
different in many ways.. She got married when she was nineteen. 
I got married when I was thirty-two. She had a- year of college. 
I had six". sfie bought a house' with hep husbarid when she had a 
couple of kids, I bought my house before 1 was married. So 
there's a big contrast really in the way that we lived our^lives 
in some ways and yet' she's just always been super, very 
supportive. t , 

My daughter is so new 1 don't really know what it is 
^ going to mean to me' in terms of my work, I like to work, you 
know, I think that's important for me to do that. I already know 
that she pulls some things from me that have riever been pulled 
^ from, me before. Some ne*w st.uff that I hadn't really thpught 
about ^before, and I'm. sure that there will be years and year^ of 
that. Having a chird gives me credibility in my classes; it 
gives me some sensitivity' that I couldn't really have without the 
experience. ' 1 feel I, have to keep going because right now I'm 
at a very respectable level, being the division chair, a college 
instructor. In fiftefeh years I still want to b.e doing some 
other interesting things for her to model. I don't want to just 
stop here. / 
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^ V . Daniel Ramirez teaches histony in a California 
community college. He is in his forties. Re was interviewed in 
his office in the summer of 198^1. ^ 




I came from the central valley of California. I lived in a 
series of small agntcultural tpwns^ In the area I came from the 
towns' were, seventy or eighty percent. Mexican. . We always 
identified ourseivnes: as Mexican as opposed to ^ Am^i^^ican . The 
mentalxty^ there was! us versus them, "Mekicanos" and "Ajnei'icanos^* 
in the Spanish language, tha.t bej^ng the language which. 1 learned 
to speak- first. . I i^as- brought .up by my grandmot^her , lived with 
her [for ten years.; My five sisters— I was the oldest' y in the 
family-- they lived, with my parents. My father was a carpenter. 
Mf^re not talking a^bbut a person who made a lot of money IvTI his 
craft jj. but he had a^ lot of respect .within the Mexican community . 
He was .known as "maestro" which means "master" in Spanish. At 
agel nine or ten I moved t'o my family:.. ^ 

I grew up' thinking tl^^j^ most of the people in the United 
States Wjgre Mexican and mS^^ people spoke Spanish, and most 
people ate j tortillks and beans, and most people were probably 
farm Workers, and certainly most people .were Catholics. All the 
priests were Irish,.^ That»s. where the ' us-them mentality began to 
break down, because we knew tlrjat those white people were a little 
;bit like us. Religion- pfayed a stron^^ role in my life. My 
.grandmother would take me to chyrch. I was there every morning, 
and I was. there three times on Saturday and Sunday. I grew up 
thinking i might be a priest. The idea of becoming a priest 
wasn^^t a bad one. \ A lot of my ed.ucafeion was received in the 
aat.e'chism. \ ^ 

^ Everything went . fairly wVll iji my life until I was about 
. twelvevbr thirteen;. Then -I began to think about relJ.gion_Xn^-a 
serious kind of way. That was tfie v^oxst- -period 6T"^my I 
.^starteld to think about vjeiiy^-abstract questions, like the question 
\6f endless tlme-,-'e'fr^Iess space. I^d think about heaven and hell. 
Ttre- upshot was I had a breakdown - when I was thirteeli. I^d sit 
akaund^ ^and count my sins. The priest started- talking to my 
grandirfbther. She didn^t know how to deal with this, and the 
priest dldri^t know how to deal with it. Finally a psychologist 
was brought in, and for six months I was between the devil and 
the deep ^blue sea. i was; really in bad shape till one day 
•finally I determined that r^m a human being! and l^m going to 
have to live Irke a human being, live the way other people do. 
1 learned th|t there are times when you have to give up. The 
problem was so great that you can^t solve it, you have to resign 
yojurself to a certain situation. It was a very tough period, in 
;my life and I figured l.f I survived, that , I can survive jU^st 
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-about anything, I would have ^ committed suicide but that was th,e 
biggest sin :of aia in the Catholic Church, because anything would 
have been preferable to that hell, I was going through. But I did 
survive . 



In school, I thought I was doing all right, but as I look at 
my report cards, every' year I was o'n the verge of b.iing held 
back. As I go^ older ^ I did better. By the time I was in H;igh^ 
school I graduated in the top five,, and then in college every one 
of my undergraduate semesters I got 3.5 or above, at a time when 
it was very competitive. As I mastered the language I found that 
the grades came easy.. Junior high school was; an eye-opener 
because there-^r^ a, lot of people from Texas and Oklahoma there. 
There Was the. retl-neck mentaj.ity that^ never encountered 

before, a Ipt-^of oil workers;" who didn't like Blacks and they 
didn't care much for Mexicans. "'The town *did have a positive 
attitude towards education. People spent § lot of money on 
educatior^;. " .^.^ * " . '* ^ ' 



T*here "were bad things that happened to Chicanes ,th'ere , ^.jTu't 
I was ^somewhat; immune because 'l was a top .student by the time I 
was in high school and th?fe sheltered me to some:, extent . I can't 
say 'that I ever had any bad expericncer with teachers, i can't 
say that I ever ran into a teacher that didn't like me. I was a 
quiet person and I'd do my .work .and I wouldn't make any trouble. 
By thiS'/time I was regularly working out in the fields, chopping 
cotton, and I didn't know exactly what' I wanted to do but I knew 
that I didn't want to chop cottpn the rest' of my life.. I was. 
also helping rny father as a carpenter on weekends. One semester 
in my high school years my father had to go to work at another 
location to^iuild a house, and I went with him. Grapes were the 
big( industry; there, not cotton.' I was put in a series of classes 
and^ I kept getting 97Vs, 98*s-,.99's .on my tests and in one class, 
.ivn biology, I .kept gettihg B'.s. .Finally a Mexican guy went to 
the teacher and said, "How come he is getting a B?" He said, 
"Oh, that's because,, this isn't college prep. You can't get A's 
if you're not ii)^ college prep." And. thafj^ the first I'd^ever 
heard of colleg^^prep . The counselor had ;3 imply , assumed : here's 
another Mexican coming-in for the grape harvest and this kid's 
not going to go to college. I was never questioned as to- what I 
wanted to take or -what ray interests were. Most of the Mexicans 
saw school as' a prison. They hated' to go there. We were 
punished for speaking Spanish on. the school grounds, we were 
held after class or given detention^ 

Everybody hung around in^ cliques in high school; I just 
hung arpund by(myself. I was* a pretty good athlete. But I never 
went out for the school teams though the coaches asked me to 
several times. Economically and scholastically , I knew that it 
didn't make any sens.e to go ^o;ut for athletics. In ^ class the 
teachers would hand.'e|)4ck the .papers in rank, order, the highest 
grade first. Everybody kneii it .was good to get the first paper. 



it was not ,gbod^' to get the last^paper. In triost of my classes I 
:gpt^ tjie first ptper, i was the only Mexican that did that, and 
'^T^T^k^'^^'^iofc P~f" from the othe'r ^fdx^cans because I ct^uid 

•compete with the ^whites.. J didn^t really appreciate that until 
iate,r. . 1 always* shared the inferiority complex _that Mexicans 
vhad, that ^we weren't as good as those whites. It was in junior 
' cbilege that I realized 'that I could, compete. In fact I -wais the 
competition, that other pedple were tidying to beat academically ♦ 

^^^Whelnu T graduaxted from high school, the teachers voted me 
the b:iggeit trophy* li was called the faculty cup, I was also 
• thfe first Mexican :that .got it* Oh the eve of getting, this award 
the- principal went to the room I was in, and he asked to see me. 
He 3aid, !*I»d like to congratulate „ you. Xou^re the first one of 
your race that^ s eyer won this award we^^-goXng- tc.giv^j ." I was 
quite surpris^^d .when I did get the award. Qi|^:lT:^er people were 
surprised too bacause outside of ray own class, very few people 
knew who I was* I was simply another Me;cican. In the freshman 
year fifty percent of the student body was^ Mexican." By the 
senior year when - I graduated', of ^ohe hundred ajiti six people, 
three af us were Mexican. We were all boys. 

- / / ^ ' ' \^ 

I received awards at the end of high school, not much money, 
two hiindred bucks or something.. But ienough to make my parents 
see that /.something good might happen to me. I was recruited 
from high scHoQl,/ and the junior college' experience was very 
good.. It was a' small junior college, nearby. , Aft^r' every 
semesjber they would post everybody's grade point average in the 
cjsntral quad i.,; I was 'glad' to see that I was the top person.. I 
got -straight , A' s. .My confidence was increasing.,. I thought I 
wanted to go intd academics.' 

But then at the end "bf the' freshman year my plans almost 
went diown the tubes* Because that summer, as in previous 
sumr^ers^, I ;had, to go to. the, coast, as we called -it. When 
Mexicans say' "go to the coast",, that means you go pick orchard 
cropX^i^M San jose oi^^llki^h or wherever-p* My father actually 
isent .i^fof f so I wouldn't enroll in-cpll^g^ again. « He said, ^ "You 
know, it's .bee;x 'fun, but there's a lot of kids to support and you 
shoulii really go ' to work and help me." I remember Z cried and 

«vcried" 6ne particular day. My mbther said, "Quit sobbing-,-I never 
didt^want you to go to college anyway. I told your father not to 
I6t| yo.J' go." She kept sayihg this, but it was, obvious to me that 
shi didtitt mean it. Finally she said, "Look, maybe you'll feel 
better if we let you go, down for a couple of days and visit your 
girlfriend." So I went down to- the Greyhound station and the 
teilen told me.^ "What do you want?" and I said , "I want to buy ^a. 
ticket." She, said, "One w^y or round trip?" My mother was with 
n^e, and 1 said, "Ot?e way," and my, mother tap'ped me on the 
shoulder and she said, "You mean rpund trip, don't you?" And I 

„ turned to* her and I, said, "No, ma, I mean one way." And she 
ijatid, "All right c"- And right there I knew that she was really on 
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She simply -didn't want to go against ray father because 
in. Jihe .Mexican faraily the father has the ultiraate say. So I went 
and" , .this, ji^as:_.,. the day^:o.f ■r.e,g:is.tca;tton- f or college.. -When I went 
to face -my father, as was his cuistpra.,, he simply pretended that 
nothing- had happened, and we didn.'t have a discussion. From a 
Mexican point of view, I abandoned 1ny faraily. I was the oldeist, 
1 W*as the only boy at that time. Six woraen in the faraily, he had 
i% hard. But from the raiddle class Araericah-. point of view, the 
attitude is npbbdy, can tell you' what to do, dictate the rest of 
your life. l bought that idea, that I have a right to raake as 
•much as I can of myself. I still feel a little bit of guilt 
occasionally over that. But. had I not done it, I'd still be in 
the sraall town. 



■Jiis-tory was always ray first love/^frora the very beginning. 
But I was convinced that I had artistic talent and everybody kept 
tellirig me, you're an artist ,i yoii' re an artist. I didhi,t' enjoy 
it that much", but I felt that I oould^raake a living from" it. It 
wasn't until I got to the state college that I raade the switch 
■frpra art to history. I won a s.cho^Ia^iship a.nd transferred to a 
fourrjrear college. But I learned I couldn't finance ray way 
through. I'd have to go on loans. This "was "hard to.^accept, but 
after working at a grocery store for many 'hours, I realized that 
^school looks really good even if .you go into debt.. Right frora 
the beginning I really liked the place. I carae into contact with 
people thkt were very different than any that I'd ever 
experienced before, people that had^a lot of money. 



^Hesre' I'm going to school with people whose parents are 
bankers, corporation, owners, people'that would go to Hawaii for 
Christraafs, people, who wourd go" to Europe in the suraraer routinely. 
This was a/real eye-opener to rae . I had a girlfriend. Her 
father owned^ a bank. We would argue, I . finally alienated her 
one day V/Heh i said , "Well, " your ' philosophy " is that people 
should vfork for what they get, people should raerit what they get, 
they .should deserve" what they get'. .| And you go to Hawaii or you 
go around, the world in the suraraer. What have you done' to raerit 
all'.of this? You've never worked a day in your life, not even 
babysitting." She did begin ,to appreciate ray philosophy, but I 
.don't think she Mked it that much. , * 

I was' working and. I was on scholarship and I was on loans, 
and when I was going to' college I gave ray parents money. I'd go 
back- in the suramer and whatever I'd made, I'd give thera. 
Working out in the fields, "I always wondered, God, how come 
we're workin.g- out h^ere in August and' getting" up at three o'clock 
in the morning and'it's four o'clock and it's still ion. And ray 
sisters- and I are wdrking like -dogs but here, and we're raaking 
eighty-five cent^s an hour How corae .we're doing this? People 
would faint _ occasionally „, or get stung by bees. And at one 
a'cl<jck,- when^you had to "eat, you could hardly see yourself 
getting ba^ck and chopping the cotton. So ^ly socialist te.ndencies 



gr:ew. out of that experiejace. And yhen I went to junior college I 
met \an "instructor \ihg introduced me to socialism as an 
intellectual pursuit* ^ He was one of the top teachers I've had. 
So :my studies have beeh^ tTie^storjr "of sbcialismT Pve never 
be^h. ari advocate, however, IVm- hot la cause person.. 



I graduated and I applied to graduate school and got a 
scholarship^, -^the state university gave me money. It was a good 
scholarship. | there w,as a , very clear hierarchy at the state 
university in terms of history. I was in Latin ^American history 
Inltaally. I ^ was, turned of f Latin Amet^ican history because our 
teachers asked only two questions: ^What's wrong with Latin 
America?" an?ij "What can we do to improve our foreign policy in^ 
Latin Arae^icay' We'dpn^t do that with Europe or with other 
areas-^---f^«^^ the.^thlng that determined that I would switch was 
thts hierarj^^^ I thought I'd rather be with^the top group. 
People would practically sneer , at you. So I shifted to European 
history. Ah.d I met a couple of instructors that were absolutely 
great instructors.^ I was . interested.' in modern history so that 
eliminated a lot of areas, Ilenaissance and so "forth. I was 
Interested in the Cathbifc Latin culture.. The process of 
elimination, came down to Spain, I made that decision, and it was 
a great decision. I got a chance to live abroad typ years doing 
research. I was interested in Spanish socialism and that's what 
I*ve r;esearched. \The book that I wrote I was>eally Interested 
in.. Every moment th^t I spent on it^L-was -^giad , I was happy. 



I never talked "to -my family about school. I went home 
every summer and I think niy sisters -vaguely knew that I was in 
history V I don't think my parents really knew what my major was. 
My mother had a third-grade education.- My father had a 
fi^th^grade education. My sisters had a positive feeling about 
what I was> doing. My father had a positive feeling, although I 
don't think, he liked to admit it. When I would go home all of 
his frieads would say, "He really talks a lot about you, says 
you? re doing- great," but he Would n^ever tell me anything like 
that.: I was known as "professor'* around town. All Mexic^ans have 
.nickhames. I was, the jprpfessor because I.had gone to college. 
' . ' - ' - 

Once when I was goiiig to the university I didn't have a 
ineans^ of transpprtation and I absolutely had to ^be there for 
classes the next day . My ' father got up at two o'clock and ^he^' 
prpdeedled to drive me all the way. it was a four-and-a-half-hour 
drive,^ and' he was. dying of sleep. But he drove me there, and I 
askred 'him- to ''co.m pa,, and 'go to sleep," No, he had to drive 

back and gd tp Horic. I remember those things. 

The; most exciting part of graduate school was being a 
teaching assistant. I didn't think I'd like teaching. I went 

■ t ' - ••■ ■ ' . ■ 



into it thinking about research. I»ll teach because that's part 

of the Job> you»ve got to learn to do that in order to. get to the 

good. part. I was surprised that I could get up before thirty 

people and have something to say.^ In the environment I came from 

being vocal is very unimportant.' Keeping your mouth shut, the 
^ strong silent type, was ideal. 

At the university it was assumed that you wanted to teach 
college. They didn»t assume that you wanted to go out and do 
anything else. They didn»t .assume that you'd want to go out and 
teach at a junior college". We never: italked about it, but I'm 
sure there would have been a strong, pre jij^ice against that-. It 
was "go out. .and get a job, at a college." .^t had been-a feasible 
.gdal| if you got your Ph.D. you had a reasonably good chance of 
going out and .getting a college job. 



When I got out in '71 I Would have liked to go to a 
four-year school. I wrote a lot of letters. It was very hard in 
'71,. and I wrote over one hundred letters. I received job offers 
from three junior . colleges. I also , got an interview at a 
university.^ Evidently the chancellor said "Listen, all things 
being equal, if you. get a minority, give him a break." But 
these historians wanted to establish their independence. Plus, 
they had a man there who was on a one-year sabbatical replacement 
whom they all favored. I got a very bad reception. They almost 
dtdh't want to even talk to me. And they proceeded to give me a 
Ph.pv examination. I was amazed. I noted a lot of hostility and 
I just didri^t know why. The chairman seemed to favor me-,^bift he 
was the only one. J know that being of Mexican backg^round 
helped me get this job at the community college^ though 1/ think 
it -was also who I knew. You can talk about affirmative action, 
or the most qualified, but the old buddy system is still theris 
^when all is said and done. ' ' 

When I first came here, I thought' it was ljust a stepping 
stone. I'd been^ trained to do research . Nobody talked ahout 
preparing you to teach at a junior college. But the job market 
started to decline. I thought, well, if things are starting to 
-go downhill, maybe with, the affirmative action program I'm^ 
prpbably still in better shape than most people are. It didn't 
turn out that way. The first offer was a couple of years after I 
started here. A' private college contacted me. In this case I 

was in the driver's seat.. They had good students. It looked 
like a -college campus, the ideal. I don't thipk they leveled 
With' me totally on the fact that they were trying to get 
minorities, they down-played- that part. But I suspect^ed that I 
would be the 4*irst to be fired if they had financial problems. 
S9 in the back of my mind was that if -T-got this job, I was 
leaving the security' of the junior / college where the future 
looked fairly >right for a small college where the economic 
.future didn't look all that bright. So I turned it down. A 
pouple of years later a professor I'd admired at ' my college 
wrote me a letter saying they were looking for a person at the 
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univ.€^hs:lty he' 4 moved £o,- It ^^was .half-time in the history 
deparitmehti Xhey- were ^ looking for a person ^/that had 
admi!riist:rative ,.abill^^^ work' with minorities^ I gb't a little 

bit ^evxcited about it but not all that much, A series of letters 
were exchanged with a lot of differ'ent\people and then they had 
some ^>robleras of their own. I kept thinking i don't really v;ant 
t6> be ah adminiitrat^pr ^ And so it fell through. 

^ when I first came here I taught Western. Civilization, 
European^ History^ I also . taught a couple of courses in 
Mexicah-Americ History. I like ethnic s.tudies. I've learned, 
that eVery" group of p has a history thatVs equally valid. I 

.find that in. this particular clasis I'm^^ able to use a lot pf my 
own experiences as illustrations. I started to branch out to 
American History ab6u.|;. five years ago, the History of the 
American West., trans-Mississippi West. The bulk of my reading is 
in American history at this stage of my career. I've come 
.around to something 1 nevei* * thought would ever happen— -to be 
interested in all kinds 'of history. I'm fortunate in tfiat I'm 

.on.e of the few people In the department who are still able to 
teacb.ali their classes i^n one discipline. I see myself as a 
historian.' Historian is the right word. Not just a history 
teacher because l^'ve putjlished. I think that's the distinction 
betw.een being ^/ teacher of history and a historian, and I've 
always wanted to be a historian. - " ' 

-rlT always liked learning new things* I'm attracted by ideas 
and by >pok^s, so I always wanted to be a student J couldn't 
beliey.e. 'th§t someone wo.uld. .pay you to learn the Vest of your 
life./ I yiks also attracted by the idea^ that a teacher had some 
prestlge^in the .community. As- I was growing up in the fifties 
anjl si)ttles I think there's very little doubt that a teacher was 
.a flguVe that :had some status' in the, cpmmunity. Certainly 
teachVrs had status in my eyes, and I wanted to be like them. 
Teaching, was also a way of achieving social economic mobility; 
beiTO a. teacher was a way for a person, that didn' t have very much 
status to rise. ' , 

X / When I got the offers at the junior colleges I wasn't all 
/that^ enthralled because I knew that they didn' t really ^care what 
kih^ of research you did, nor did most junior ^colleges do 
anything to encourage your research. They were interested almost 
totally in the teaching aspect ., So the teaching has become 
irappntah.t once I left the ui .^ersity, ,pnce I got here, and I'm 
Very ponscientlQUS ih^^terms pt work. I concentrated on teaching 
beciause > t was myj^responsibllity, because that was what the job 
en^tailed. And I've become a good teacher. I'm not the best, and 
l''m not the wprst either. I feel a responsibility to teaching; 
I've cultivated the craft. 

At the university, even though the emphasis was not on 
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teachirig, I had some great teachers. The best teachers were the 
best res.eafchers. Most people don't realize that* They think 
i't's elther-pr. Once I got to the junior^ college I decided 

.maybe I can fall into, that same category. I always go in 
■prepared. The lecture is always well organized, arid in all ray 
ye.ars of teaching here I've always given back papers that are 
received, at the nex:^ class., meeting, 'l 'expect a lot from the 
students;. I have t6 teach by example. So I've been very 
•conscientious." it's gotten to the point where I actually like 
teaching. At first i was kirid _of afraid of it "and I certainly 
was riot enthusiastic about it, but as time has gone by I like 
getting iri frorit of thirty people now,. 

I always make extensive notations on the blue books. I've 
-never in my life given an objective exam,, true and false, or 
short answer or whatever because at. a junior college you're 
trying to teach people things beyond subject matter, you're 
trying to teachjthem responsibility , you're trying to teach them 
to commuriicate in writte.ri form and also verbally. It's possible 
to not know your students and not know anything that they've done 
if you do true or false types of exams two, or three times a 
^semester. I like to see what people have done, what they're 
capable ofdoing. I like to see if my past evaluation of them 
was correct or not. The strength of my approach is that people, 
when th«y come but .of my course, they feel they did indeed learn, 
about the subject ma'tter. 



I was the first one in history to get a Ph.D. And people 
would make jokes ^bout Ph.D. 's which displayed a kind of envy or 
hpstllity. But they were very rare, two or three times a year, 
m ray own discipline, in history, half of my colleagues came to 
junior college from local high schools and they considered it a 
big break to come to the juriior college. And the other half were 
people like me, pe^ople that went to the university, who thought 
they, were goirig to do university work, and who more or less 
stepped down to the junior college. We assume we are 
professional and we're going to teach the way .we've been taught 
to teach. I could be .misreadijig . it.^^ This isn't the kind of 
conversation I have with my colleagues in history. When I first 
came here, I gave seven F's the first semester I was here, and I 
had three or four people come up to, me and say, "We don't give 
F's at this school. What do you think you're doing, this is a 
junior college, we don't give .F's, are you trying to hurt the 
students or what.?" As time goes by I've become less uptight in 
terms of standards. 



I make 'friends with some of the students. A lot of our 
students are older here. Some of these people are doctors, their 
wives, corporation owri.ers. So we're not simply talking about an 
18-year-old kid..,although I've made a good number of friends with 
i3e..ople that were quite yoiang. I find that as time ' goes by I'm 
more and more beginning to be perceived as a father image. Some 
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of the s^tudents seek me out, come to my office, because I remi^nd 
them of an* unple thit they had back ia NeW' Jersey.. I fulfill a 
-function in their ^i'ves more than simply teaching them history, 
arid tt's^ ^ rol^ I , after thinking about it, I kind of like. I 
tendVto cultivate a friendship with people that perform well in 
my classes ♦ One student wound up taking three or four courses 
from , me., he always performed welL. . I .wrote letters of 
r?,ec6mm'endatipri for him, got him into the university and at the 
university he biojsspmed. He graduated, he'd become a history' 
majpr., he knew alsL the big names, he'd, taken all these courses, 
he'd done what I counselled him to do. Another individual was 
an Italian kli from' Connecticut Kho^maintained that .1 looked al^ 
lot like one of his relatives. He too went on. to a university. 
Almost all the kids that I maintained this kind of relationship 
with\ aVe people that would go on to universities, people that I 
guess want /to emulate what I've done to some extent. 

' : I try to maintain an interest in research. But now it's 
downright difficult to go home and' wOrk on an article or 
whatever. I>t ' s not my most important priority. I'd rather go 
home and read a textbpok so I can prepare a lecture. But I still 
think It's important to maintain an interest in jjesearch and even 
in publishing if posjpibie, though I think those are two different 
categories. - . . ^ / 

Half of the students are really interested in history. 
They^ want to know who the great historians were, who Edward 
Gibbon was and what historians have s-aid afcfout Gibbon. The other 
half don't want to pursue it that far, but the more I research 
tl^e .more I'm able to satisfy their curiosity. Historlogrgphy is 
simply more than history; I think they do in fact s,ee me as a 
,historiari^./They /make a distinction, between having a Ph.D. and 
hot.. I think they're all aware of that, who has Ph.D's and who 
dpiesn't:; and sometimes for the wrong: reasons they think it's 
important that you have a. Ph.D. Most students,, all things 
considered, would rather takfe, a class from somebody that was very 
knowledgeable about the field rather .than somebody who has a 
:Passlng -interest in that field. 

With students to have ,3 Ph.D. is really helpful to me to 
maintain credibility,, which I find I^ have to do being Mexican* I 
thitk there are a lot of people thBt assume that anybody with a 
Latin last name or any Black \ instructor got the job because of 
affirmative action. They don't really belong. :jhere , they got a 
breaks, an,d maybe they're not as, competent as, other people. So 
hSYlng a Ph.D. breaks dowji.th^e ,kind oflresistance fch.at you might 
enc6ujx|er.. I khp.w that -there are a lot of students here that 
have^he'ver had a^Black teacher or a M.exicari teacher so there's a 
certain re'sppjisllTility t^iat goes along, with it. Many of them 
will get, ar positive or negative attitude of Mexicans because of 
the' vfay^that I come across in the classroom possibly, seeing how 
B' ldt of these kids have never seen a Mexican. So I want to 
.project a professional image and^ I want them to know that I have 



My colleagu'es have an^mbivalent attitude/ about the Ph.D. 
Most of them istarted Ph.D^l^rograraaf and for some reason they had 
to drop outr. theyVre here and th"^ realize they^re going to be 
here,. 'they»re not going to^ :go baek to graduate school and get 
that /Ph.D... I appreciate soinethihg r\^puldn»t ten years ago: as 
in, most professions, after your mid-thirtieaf^ you realize that 
whatever you' re doing how. iis pi^obably what you* re going to be 
^doing f or\the rest of your working lif*.'v I'm beginning to feel 
maybe a little bit that way. I'm beginning to feel that maybe I 
really ought to get that^ book out and published- bjecause nobody 

^ cares' what you did ten years ago or even five years ago, they 
want to^ know what you're doing, now. ,1 don't think that simply 
tea^ching in the classroom arid' being cons.cientious is enoughs I 
wouldn't be satisfied just being a history teacher. Therefore I 
think that research at the very least is important. You have to 
;get. out and go to prpf essldrial meetings and go to seminars and 

*'talk and get involved in intellectual discussions and do things 
that are difficult in this environment now. 

In t^he past few years the most important things that have 
happened to me were, the two summer s eminars I went to. In the 
first one I was the youngest member of the seminar. I was the 
pnlY junior college member. Everybody else taught at a four-year 
schdoX. The seminar lasted two months and I came back and 

•incorporated a lot of that stuffy into my classes. What I'm 
proppsirig to dp on my ^sabbatical stems directly from that 
experience. It reallyw'echarges my battery and I ^started to 
f^emember what universities were like again.. I think I had almost 
fprgotten;. 

< 5 

Some^ t;e^achers like to work with real down-and-out types of 
students. they came into teaching because they wanted to help 
people. The\subject matter is secondary. I never came anywhere 
near that perspective which I think is a good perspective, 
.especially for this leyel. I find that i^ all my years of 
teaching I feel possibly more positive npw than any time in the 
past;. Instead of getting burned out or feeling that I made the 
Wrong career choice, the more time goes by the better I feel 
about this particular line of work.. I see it as a profession, 
and. it's permitted me to do a lot of things that I think are 
important. My priprities include being Involved with ideas and 
being a student for the rest of my life . To be good at it you 
hayef to cofjtinualiy read. Te^aching has permitted me to learn 
xxiott and topre., tp become more knowledgeable. It's also permitted 
a great deal of leisure .* We have three months and we have a big 
holiday for Christmas., for Easter,, arid the leisure I enjoy. I've 
taken advantage of th.e time for the most part to travel. Even 
initially I had some pretty positive feelings because I had been 
to junior college, unlike a lot of teachers here who never went 
to junior college, didn't know anything about a junior college. 
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an(J^ d'idn'Vt know anybpdy that went to a junior college. Many of 
them I think felt [that thts was a step down. My wife initially 
felt something like this; she*d never been to junior college nor 
did she- know anybody that attended one. • But ray attitude was 
always differen^^ than heri because I»d been through this kind of 
a-' system* and r»d reraerabered that sorae of my better teachers were 
junior college instructors. So the feelings were not at all 
negat^-ve. But I was ambitious. 1 wanted to go to a university, 

^ • 

When I took part in t'jiese two seminars that I/ve alluded' ta 
with twenty-four individual's frora different acaderaic backgrounds, 
it^ becarae evtdeht to me that the junior college, especially the 
one .Jihat I was at, had a lot to offer. Talking to sorae -of ray 
colleagues that I went to colleges , you also learn that raatiy of 
thera are bogged down with coraraitt;ees, with publish or perish. 
That' university, setting doesn^t look nearly as attractive as it 
did ten. or fifteen years ago. . On the other hand, uhe junior 
college looks pretty good to me. The security here is, I 
suppose, a -very big thing i 

some of the colleagues that I socialize with raay know about 
ray work; but^ even within the history group, raost , people don^i 
know that Pve published anything. Sorae of ray other colleagues, 
have -published and I'm aware /of what they We done.. I*ve gone, out 
and bough^t their bpQks and I've- read thera ^ but we hardly ever 
have p.cx:asipn^Jb,o talk about subject matter in that way. I read 
my cdiljeagues^?'' books because I think it*s prof es,sional courtesy. 
It's spmetl^ing — if you're working with somebody— you should know 
what they'rje doing and become knowledgeable about . it. A few 
years agp there vas a display of faculty publications that was 
quite nice. There were fifteen /or twenty* books there, but 
there's no, treraendous emphasis in. ?/that regard.^ You're not 
encouraged to do it, it's not expected, it ' s not part of your 
jpb. Alsp the economic situation has forced a lot of p(eople to 
raoonlight.' Most of ray colleagues, they say, we're nbt raonks., we 
didn't cpiflie here because we want to lead an austere life and 
devote ourselves to whatever, and I can understand that 
viewpoint. We're not monks. But, given the background I come 
frQra,„ J 'hardly see this- as a monastic life. A junior college 
like thjs' one — and this one's better than most — I really think 
does not stiraulate the faculty intellectually. There's very 
little- encouragement. At the sarae tirae I don't feel that it 
discourages iti The opportunities are available if one " is 
willing tp pursue thera.- I think the initiative has to come from 
individuals-.! don't coraplain about it because I think it's the 
individual. If you really want to do it, J suppose you' 11^ do it. 

I mentioned to you before that frora one .point of view this 
is almost a vocational school because raaybe eitjhty percent of the 
students do not transfer to four-year scliools. I think that the 
emphasis should be oh teaching. If you want a democratic 



ediacatioriai system then the one we have is pretty, good l/ think. 
r»v.e been in Europe and I know the pitfalls, of other systems. 
'Most of the uhiy.ers'it.y students are already convinced that 
knowledge is power. iBut 'at a junior college there's a/; lot of 
students that come here because their parents said come here. 
Xt''-5 -unfortunate to teach a history course where about , half of 
the: students are in that category. I ^pride myself cfn being 
realistic, I try not to- be too cynical. they come Into your 
.^dlassr.bom byt you've got to see it ^s an opportunity to/acquaint 
them with certain ideas even though they're resisting them. 
That's a real challenge, you know-, to do that, even that little 
bi-t. ' I! ■ 

Times have, changed too. We often forget that s/tudents are 

different now than they were fifteen years ago. Eve/n if I went 

back to the university I think there would be a //difference. 

They're not gQing tpnecessarily want to put in seventy hours a 

week of studying. Maybe they didn't want, to fif.teen- years .ago 

but they did it.. Theretg alsp a generation gap. lUls is kind of 

a ra'arket ijlace, 1 know that if I'm going to' assign , /seven books a 

semester Instead of three that there will be a gpod number of 

students that'll sayi, "Hey wait a minute, this otjrier teacher is 

teaching, the same class, he's only got three bopksi" Now. they're 

■not going .to ask, is hie trying to acquaint me-' with new ideas or 

what is the' value of this book. They don't wah't to go beyond 

the stage of there's, seven books versus three -books, %id if I 

assign those seven ' bp.qks I'm • .gonna have "half! the number of 

students.- I think that's sad, you know, becaus,^ that wasn't the 

case Sit the university where most people actually appreciated the 

efforts- of the instructor to deal with ideas, 'it's sad., but you 

hav:e to deal with it. I can't afford to w'lnd up with under 

twenty students. The administrators always talk about 

intelTectual ..integrity, integrity in the course and all that. ^ 

They never tellUs; "It's a matter of bodies, keep them in." But 

I know they ..dpn't like to see declining enrollment, and most 

teachers are "confused because they're getting both of these 

messages. Of course integrity is important. At the same time 

we've got to do something to maintain the s/ludent numbers. 

/ 
/ 

Ten percent of our faculty is Blac^ or Mexican. There are 
a few Asians.. ^ I was, made advisor to the Mej^cari American Club 
years ago when students were fairly militant, especially Chicano 
students,. I v/as asked to give a speech and be. candid. I went up 
and gave a speech and said, "You know, I'm here to teach students 
P^r-iraarlly , not necessarily Mexican students." So my orientation 
was .significantly different. Yet the students there were very 
positive about my orientation. A couple of my colleagues that 
■were there, on the other hand, felt that I was sellirig out. "How 
cahf you say something like that?" was the way they put it, and 
one of them is always spurring me on, saying, "You know, you need 
to make more of a commitment in terms of your race." In the 
a;aventies we. were often asked, what have you done for your race 
today? He still maintains that orientation a little bit. I 
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nevier rea-^^^^^^ it, in part be<jause of ray training. It 

' was >ah academic training, a training in history:; It*s hard to 
mouth easy slogans if for ten years you've had this kind of 
. fcaderaic training. At the same time I sge myself as adhering to 
the CKtcaho moveraent. I agree with most of the aims of the 
/'Ghiisanp movement. At f irst I f .had difficulties because in the 
area I came from, "Chicane'^ wbs a bad woM. "HexicanrAmerican" 
was the right word. i»ve cbme to acpept "Chicano," At th.e 
beginning I was considered more conservative. Now I think by 
vtnost of my students t'm. considered more radical. Nobody wants to 
hear about affirmative actidn or prejudice or discrimination or 
the. fact that we don't .have enough Mexicans or that the 
university only has two percent Chicaho students. That kind of 
information is not that desirable .today., especially by.pebple 
thiat arp not Chicanp. ' i still give that kind of information. My 
ideas on race and on other thingis haven't changed significantly 
since I was in high school; sometimes they're popular and 
sometimes they're not. 



Being Mexican was, through ^ most pf my life, probably a 
-detriraen^t. At this level it is a positive th*ng, because that's 
what ?liffereniiates me from; othei^, teachers in -the. minds of many 
students, that I come ^ from , a Mexican background, also a lower 
class , backgrourid. I've learned that the bapkgroqnd has been 
pp.siticve in terms 6^ teaching; , that I can g^cft their interest,, 
Whereas 1 might not be able to if mirrored' 
At the same time I try not to overdo it, try t 



of- balance, because I think that's being prpf essipnal . I don't 



their background, 
o maintain a sense 



to march for a 
s position which I 



belleye in using the classrpom to get people 
iettv^:e strike or this or that.; My colleague' 

can .ajipreciate is that schpol is not an ivory^ower, that it's 
part c?f soci(»ty. I mentioned that ^ even' in high school' I was a 
Ipner. I didn't hang around \with • the groups, 1 did ..not take a 
position tjhat was popular with other people, and^ so I don't feel 
Pba.dly. 



I am aware o,f race. I |idn't marry a Mexic&n. My kids are 
not totally Mexican. I'm aware of ali of that. In my own 
personal life many of my faculty members jsee me as a 
representative of Mexican Americans and many of them erroneously 
believe (and I've stopped trying to convince th^m that I'm not 
all. that typical) that what I think about Cesar Chavez, or 
vfhatever, is what all Mexicans think. The group of people that I 
come from is v^ry diverse in terms of backgrounds, . and certainly 
few Mexicans are in the same situation^ that I'm in; right now. I 
also' try^to make students aware of' thei^r stereotypes.: the 
Mexican is illiterate, a drpp-out from education, a low rider, 
and speaks in a, funny, dialogue. And so t perform a posit iye 
service just by being here. ^ ' People come up to me and say, 
"You^re Italian, aren't you?'', or "You're Portuguese." They 
assume I'm not Meklcan "because you're not at all like a low 
rider," and after awhile I think it occurs to many people that, 
the majority of Jlexican people are not low riders,, that indeed if 
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•Pilii |ii9t typically .Mexican, I'm not all that atypical either. I 
thinK.;peppl% me dp play a positive rol^e at this level simply 
by 'b«ing here. 
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Robert Thatcher is in his forties and teaches 
-^:p'hysic3.' in a California community college • We M interviewed him 
f:6r all three .interviews in hir office at the college during the 
^ summer of 19,8t;. r . 



There w.ere five of us in the. family, three boys,, two girls. 
I was the fourth. We were about a year and a half apart. My 
.father worked in ^ an automobile plant. Ha was a person who 
detested being in a situation where people weren^t doing 
anything. He stayed away from the projects, government 

^subsidized^ or sui^port<ed housing. He felt that ah idle mind was 
the devil ^s workshop.. When we came in from school if we didn't 
have anything to dp h(^ always kept a ^ajj^ch of ground^ to dig in. 
He would s.ay*,. "Go but and dig- up the garden." We Just, didn'^t srt 
around. On weekends, or -during the summer vacations we didn't 
sijpep in. Everybody got up when he got up and he never did sleep 
in;. Eight o'clock everybody;. was up. Well, what are we going to 
dd when we. get up? Stand ,up, stand ar'ountf,. go but and dig up^ the 
girden. ' He told us, "When you graduate from high school yoi/ can 
stay here,^ but you're going to work. You're not going to stay 

' here free and you will go to chiarch on Sunday. < y6u can stay out 
all night. Sunday morning you will be in church and you're hot 
going to sleep in church." . ^ n - , 

I think my mbt^her had greater impact in terras of us growing 
up. ;She didn't^ work , oh, up until we were in junior high 
s4hooL. She was home, which I think was very important. The 
family stayed tbg^ether,, sat down, to eat together. Me all sat 
down )Bnd had dinner' or breakfast or whatever; it was strictly a 
family se^tting and my iPather maintained a very strong hand in the 

■fimiiy. He oontroiled the mbney. He cbnt'rolled the decisions, 
tlfe whole bit, but in a lot of cases my ^inother had a better 
knack for making decisions and sometimes .£:t would take a. good 
argument before he would finally admit, to what, she was 
suggesting. She was not a^ party-goer or drinker or smoker. 
Very .religioufy but not fanatical, tried to be very broaa-minded , 
but very firm, didn't take any talking, back. If she said do 

y Something, you did it. .She was a strong believer in discipline. 

1 If sh* told us to come back at a certain time, we did come back. 

\The oldest * boy was responsible for the others. I guess he played 

' kind of the role of^ the babysitter wften she was gpne because he 
was in charge. He .disciplined us if need be. 

MOst of ray life I've ^lived' in an integrated city. We had to 
just about fight our way to school, fight our way back. Living 
in the^ 'city you had the gangs that would have certain 
territories, based on streets. I think the Black and white kids 
got^^ along pretty .well together. i; didn't sense having any 
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,;prol?leiii8 in thf schpol other than an occasional fight but that 
.could. b«, with either, a Blaclc.or a white student. But I think' the 
key thipg was we had 'teachers whb reaUy believed in the three 
^'h"^ I learned how to read very early, I did arithmetic very 
. «f»**y. When we cape home we had to bring books home. 'I mean, 
you. didn't come ht»me without a- book. I think the thing that helped 
us through was th\ fact that by us being good kids,, the white 
tetqheps took more fcirae with ua. We were good students, we were 
in class all the time,, we were . fed when we came td school, we 
just weren't ..problenLkids and- we sort of blended in withi the 
whitft students. " \ ■ ' . ■ 

^, • In junior high sVhool and high school I never was absent 
the wholf time. When I Went to junior high^sohool I got into the 
tracking. program. i would look forward to getting .into a shop 
clasa. First time, where ^rpu could really make something ifnd have 
the necessary tools to make whatever you wanted to make. I was 
always mechanically inclined, putting, bicycles together , fixing 
things,. :sp; a .shop... for me vfas sort of a natural. I didn't look at 
it as being tracked beoa^use it was someth< rr i did enjoy. The 
notion of racism w.^isn't tljere. Ypu didn't have the- idea that 
Blacks were being placed in certain places. Older people might 
have known but it really wasn't something you talked about. All 
your buddies are taking shop and in some, uases counselors are 
»«M«stlng 'this is a good class to take. You r.eatiy didn' t -look 
at- it .in teYms of sort of a deliberate effort. One reason I had 
so much success in spop was because I knew how to read, I knew 
how to do ray arithraetic, and so, when we had to raeasure things, 
had to draw things,, that really., wasn^t difficult for me. I took 
mechanical drawing, drafting, .fpr the first time in junior high 
school,. Very good in that, and again, a lot of encourageraent 
from teachers. Never a discipline problem because I knew what 
was waiting for me at horae. 



In high school I disoovftre'd that especially in chemistry 
a lot of Black students had ^ trouble and I was the only Black 
cheniUtfy person that just'zipped right through. So they began 
to lopk at rae as a little brain and that was soraething that kinda 
made .ray head swell a little bit. . In the high school, again, the 
•^■shop program, I took ray first- scife»ice cltss in eleventh grade. 
It was a general science ci^ss. I t;ook chehistry as a senior and 
I think I had an A in chemistry. I think that t^^e important 
thing, .though;, sorae of the peppi^s that were in those Glassies were 
college prep people and I sensed:: that I was able to compete with 
them and I began tp feel that .. raaybtf I wasn't so durab after all, 
mjiy.be I" could handle some of the college work, and that's' what 
sort .of got things started. But in general, most of ray schooling 
involved shop courseis--.wood s)riop, metal shopj crafts. I was very 
good at those. Probably had I fi^i't. that job opportunities were 
there, i might hav^e gone, linto one of those areas. But at that 
time you were talking about! getting a job in the private sector, 
lind thpse jobs were not reladily available, prafts jabs in the 
private sector for' Blacks. So even" though I. was a 'good cabinet 



>49H^i^'9 "Byen though I was good in radio shop, there were no. images 
. "out tfiere Wi^^^ us ;w6rki^ng in those areas and so I had to look at 
* , -soiethlhg whepe I saw Blacks working. The teaching profession 

was - o ^^/ ojP /j^ fe ^ — t^ew a re a f - Whepe— Bl^ack-s^-we re, and most, of us were 

in ^ihe elementsrry schools or teaching the mentally-retarded 
; ^ ' 'class'es • ' * ' 

' 1 think probably I was: kind. of. the clown, in my classes when 
i . "I went to High school. I.t was the. 'only high school in the city, 
so you had a much^ higher composition of .white students and 
/ypu^^^ve got Slacks in white claisses and I was still a good 
student,, tut I was kihd . of the clown.. But never to the point 
whjere I ^wduld'^b^ sent out of the class or sent to the dean oi; 
' anything like that. I knew" howjar^l^ could go. I n En glishjl 
reflsembar reading a story about how in every group there* s always 
a clown, and I can remember very vividly the class turning around 
an* looking at^tne and saying, ?^He»s the c^own in our class.";' I 
think that was the first time I really got serious about school 
even thpygh I .was not then it a college prep program. 

I really became more aware of racism when I went to college. 
^In high'^chdol I guessHT thought I "^as just"^~stirdent . In some 
of the shop classes I gravitated towards the more productive 
students that were more into school. When I went into the 
colleg^ prep program in my senior year you* re looking at 
Basically white students. At that time there were very few 
Black? in professional ;jobs that we saw. So you either had tc go 
to work for the auto pliant or dig ditches or something like that 
unless you had some skills. Ti}e notion of getting a college 
degree was .Embedded in my mind. I ;iwas told that the classes 
wpiald be "too difficult," they would require "too much studying," 

..l _^and L "Iwo.uldn^t be able to handle" those classes.' I had a 
counselor I can remember vividly. I went in and he saw the 
algebra^ the French and the chemistry and he caid, "There *s no 
w^y.you^re going to pass those courses^^ :You just don*t have the 
background."^ B\3^1 still insisted'-^b'frn;aking the courses and his 
said, "Well, Oi^K. j^^biit-^yoi^^ you^re going to have problerao." 

< fle tried: to discourage me. He didn*t prevent me from taking 
them but he really talked to me very strongly not to take the 
courses. It was kind of typical; there were some, Blacks in 
college- prep classes but not a large number. 



But I saw people that I»d taken classes with in the college 
prep' programs. TheretVwas a white student; he and I were good 
buddies and we took math classes in j.unior^ high school together 
and I always got a better grade than he did. In high school he 
and I had classes together and I^m feeling that I*m just as good 
academically as he is. And so I think, when you get other 
student? that are taking those courses, to me that's much more of 
a driving force than what'the <5ounselor is saying. Any time you 
move intp a college prep, class you , feel you're the bottom. If 
you're Bl^ck,, you're going' to always have the worst paper in the 
class:; it 's^ only after the first few exams that you discover that 



you're..npt,.the viorst In the- class. ' ' ' 

My parents had alre&dy told me I wasn't going to stay home 
■unless M^did something, so- college was the alternative. My 
^father didn't really have a lot , of .high aspirations for college. 
At -that time., ray mother was d'oihg day work cleaning houses for 
■:projf*3sors. The.y wpul-d always, ask a.bout the kids. She was 

a;lvra/s- coming home talking abbut, the professors, about school, 
•and on .several • occasions I did go over and help her and \the 
•jpeople would talk to me:. -'?What are you going to. do-? What are you 
taking' in college?" They would suggest hWe you thought -^about- 
being this or have you thought about being that. No — but mayibe 
that's what I ought to start saying. \ 

■ r thlTk niy-f-iTst year ln> -.college was a kind -of ^a disco.vetty 

period. it was a to^^ommunity college in the area, ■ They 
demanded quito a bit from you.. I took an exam,, an aptitude 
test. As a' consequence of the test they said I didn't even 
belong in college, that I had- probably ho.^chance.^ of suace.eding.. at 
the„ junior college, That really didn't discourage me because 
wh.en took the test, I looked at what I didn't do or didn't know 
more in terms of not having been exposed to tnat, rather than not 
■being able to do that. This counselor, she talked very strongly 
against my eveh going to college." She suggested that maybe I 
should consider going to trade school. But again my 
rationalization w4s that I didn't have the background. I mean 
you ask me to do something in three dimensions. Now what the 
hfill is three dimensions? You ask me something about physics, I 
had general science. If I didn't have the exposure bow was I 
able, tp answer the questions? I ' think another thing that 
probably hurt was ^-aot- having — college prep English. How did I 
know I was a slow reader? I got an A tn^^^all the English courses 
I took but -np one told me those were the^ wrong English courses. 
Triey ask you to write i composition, i write a paragraph — three 
or four sentences. Well, they looked at that; this person 
doesn't know how tp write. Whp has taught me how to write? I 
mean, writing to me was three or four sentences. Because at most 
the questions had about that much space for the answers. Sp how 
was I supppsed to know how to write a two-page composition in my 
first English class at cpllege? 



I had an instructor [at the community college] that was 
aboiit' the toughest instructor and that was the best thing thgt 
could have happened to me. First composition, got an F, flat F. 
I would go in and talk with him and say, "Why?" and he would si^ 
down jfith me and poi-^t out what I had done wrpng. He outlined 
seyenal kinds of things for me and said, "Now eaphftirae yoU write 
a composition ypu want to try to keep it in this sequence." On 
•the next test I" got a D . I ended up getting a very weak C in 
the' class but that was the proudest grade I have ever gotten. 

If you want to talk about some highlights of my schooling, 
it's not what happened in elementary, junior high, and senior 

■;■ ■ . \ 
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tifeh. it started at coraraunity college. A second instructor was 
t^rflre,^ the wpnst instructor that I ever encountered in terras of 
JcrioWing. how tb deal with people on a humanistic level but an 
excell^lit matheraatician. He taught rae, "If. you don^'t do your 
homeWprk don't c6me to class, or if you. do come to class don't 
a?> any questions because you're wasting ray time." He was an 
Instructor who didn^'t really worry about feelings. He wanted you 
to learn mathematics. had ho feelings about students' 

reelings. H^ would embarrass, he would put you down* At the 
time it was probably ray first sensing/of racism because I felt 
.tjiife,h?^ did not, like rae period. I discovered later that he 
dWn'»'t 'il^ students. I was the^phly Black In his class, 

probably one of the few Blacks to get through the calculus 
sequence at. boitege* . , ^ 

[When T transferred* to] the state college, I was not 
taking any social science cJLasses, wasn't taking any history 
classes, arid all ray eiectives were technical classes* So I 
didn't get.,^thit daily borabardraent of what the white raan is doing 
and-^ probably - 'I mrght have beeh raore sensitive to the notion of 
racism, even In high school, had I been In those types -of 
clas.ses. But being in technical classes you just don't address 
yourself to comraunity prob;lems, social probleras. It was at that 
point that i really began to perk up more in terras of what's 
going on around me, but ,| still didn't have anything to feed on 
because the , technical classes were requiring so much time and 
effort. The teachersf that I had were very good teachers. I mean 
in mpst cases being thp only Black in ray \ciass was really no 
problem. it was only when I wjas a senior that I really had a 
probiera. i had'^n Instructor in ray physical .science class. I 
was tfhe only Black in the class. That raight have been the low 
point of ;ray educational experience because he, seeraed to have been 
on rae every day. That darah instructor wouldn't ask anybody a 
question but rae. He would just gr^ill rae — and not on one 
occasion but on nuraerous occasions. Several of the people came 
over and said, "He doesn't like you." But I still didn't use the 
term' racism. I just felt that he didn't like me. 

I. 

There was a physics professor who was probably 
instxumental in fjy finishing the degree at the state college. 
Not knowing anybody, I w'aS'* really afraid to go in to talk to 
anybody. But he took the initiative, you know, very open in 
terras of saying,^ "If you're having problelfes, why don't you come 
in?" At the state college that was the only instructor that I 
ever visited. ^ It was tough for rae in college, very tough. 

I didn't thfBlfe- either of my parents really understood what 
finishing college or' what going to college^ was all about. My 
fathti^ when I got ray A. A. frora the coraraunity college, saidn 
"Well^ are you finished now?" I said, "No, I got another one to 
go." And he said., " What you're going to do with that one? What 
can you do now?" You know,, the notion that college prepared you 
for a job wasn't clear to my parents. I raean, how can a college 
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degree ":Rrepane you for working on tie assembly lines? .We of 
^ the people thati used to know usedjto criticize' me all tWtime 
abqut "why,, are you in school?" "Boy, you' just don't Vant. to 
work, that's why you're in schopl." And I said., ^Weli, l/m going 
.t9 get -a- job when I , get out." -"-What kind of joij-^'are you/ going to 
-g.et?« lOh," I said, "probably ah engineer or something./ ''What's 
api. -engineer?" 'You know, they just had no notion, of what college 
was all -about. Sometimes you look ai yourself as bel/ftg sort of a 
pioneer. I was the first in my family to ^et a college degree. 

J, I was working for the post office. I think/the post office 
Is really what told, me I'd betters/get . something out of college 
because it was my second year at/community college that I "got a 
job at th'e post office. I hated/ it. I could/sei6 the games that 
they,^were playing.. Blanks quali'fied that thW were passing over. 

_I_ha.ted^-the^.ppst-^af-f-i-ce -with a passion. I caUld walk in— just the 
smell of the mail! God, that Aid more in berms of my staying in 
schopl and deciding about doing something than any person could 

■have done. I saw college asf important. / - ' 

. Very few of the people that I \ijas around at that time said 
tod much about teaching, it was .ei),gineering . Now again, this 
was basically white students that I.Was around. Teaching was not 
one of the talked-abput prof esirehs, which is kind of 
interesting,, that tends, to be th'e profession^ or used to be the " 
profession, that most Blacks ta/ked about. Wh^n I went to the 
state college I continued in the engineering program but 
concentrated mostly on physics courses, i also began to work 
more in community programs, began to do some tutorial work. I 
think the church that I was attending at the time was getting a 
tutorial program going, /i began to feel pretty. good about 
working with people." I was beginning to get some . -recognition 
fijOra Blacks and I think-'from whites. They were mostly baffled. 
H^.re this Black is studyjjgg physics and chemistry. 



I declared the" major in physics. I worked very hard in 
school, it/wasn'l; something, that , was easy for me. A typical 
schedule, a daily routine might be: I had an eight o'clock class. 
I went to schpdl from eight to twelve. I had to go to work at 
twelve- thirty.. I would make sure I .had my lunch with me and I 
would eat onthe run. My advisor at the time was a pretty easy 
person to ^talk to. After telling him what I ,was doing on the 
side in terms of community work, he s..uggested that I might look 
at teaching in terms of a profession, if I enjoyed it. -After 
graduatJLng I went back in the Teacher Ed Program Tnd I spent a 
year in the program. Each year at. the end of their program, 
the professors would have a big party. The year that I* went 
through I thought they didn't have the party but I discovered 
abbut a year later that they did have the party but I wasn't 
invited. . •" 

In my last semester at college I was student teaching. My 
cooperating teacher was a very good science instructor, very 
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1 talehtjed and, knew, how to work^with peoples • We would sit down 
hand talk.. Ftrst time I taught in an all-white setting i My first 
thfe.e Weeks I could barely eat , I was so tense. The master 
teacher sensed that I ^as tense. .He said, "You :got to relax." I 
^kept saying. "I am feiaxed," He said, "Look, lUl let you 

work i% the c^ass a few days by yourself, then Vll dome back and 
hflp yo|4 or point out certain things." I told him: to be really 
up front: "If I7ve .got a prob/iem,, let me' know what the problem 
is, don^^t mislead, m$ or give me the impression that i»ra doing a 
gQod job when you damn well know I'm not." One day out of. the 
clear blue sky he asked me -whether or not I was interested in 
teaching; on a regular basis. The t€jachers at college said that 
iiC you're offered a job, don't worry abdut what grade level, the 
important'^thijag is getting into the system. He asked me, how did 
i feel about a junior high school, and about three weeks later I 
was hired before I even finished the, program. 



I taught there a year artd a half. Then I taught at the 
high school for two years. While I was teachj^ng t^^re I 
probably- can count on two fingers the number of -students I sent 
to the deah:. There was one student who was a hostile son of a 
gun:. He had a^ lot 5>p%^problems and I kind of sensed that. I mean 
•he would walk in ready to explode. I made, hirii my helper. He was 
good on some days and other days he'd come in and he was hostile 
as* hell. He had th% fear in (everybody' s heart . mean he just 
got to the point where 1 had to say something to'Tilm. I did. He 
jumped up In the middle of class ^nd he said, "You Black son of a 
bitchl:" r mean this is before the class. I didn't come back 
exploding at him;, He stormed Ipvt of the clasis. I really 

didft't know what to ^xpect and after school he came in and he 
apologized. I said | knew sometninvg was bothering him. He said 
.that his father passed that morning ."^x^e sat and talked. He 
came back the next day. He apologized to the class. From that 
time we .continued to have a pretty good rel^ationship. 

I left that high school because I couldn't teach beyond^ 
general, science. The chemistry and physics, the 11th and 12th 
grade classes, were reserved for these two instructors. So when 
I went- in and I just categorically asked (this vas the end of the 
second year, I had put in for it twice): "I know I don't have 
physics for this coming year, but can I teach it the following 
year?" The chairman said "No." I said, "What about the 
fbiiowing year?" She said, "No." I said,, "Will I have a,chance 
tO' teach it?** She said, "No, you're very successful at the level 
that you're teaching.. You work extremely well with general 
sciehcp people and these other instructors don't have the 
patience to work with them." . Hell, I thought, if I develop 
patience to work with general science people, other people 
should develop patience. So I said, " O.K." and I left;, I went 
right over to another high school and I talked with the principal 
there. He assured me that all instructors would have an ecfual 
chance teaching any level. I taught there two years.. 
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• , "^^^^ M^^^ mid-sixties, the height of the riots, the 

■ Black consciousness. Some of it was spilling over into the 

■ .|cho'ols. I was able to establish excellent rapport with both 
-Blacks and whites. I almost switched over to the social sciences 

because I started being a guest sp.eaker in various classes there 
and I atte:nded a conference in wh-ich I was the guest speaker and 
r started .reading a lot of books on Black history. BUt 1 still 
payed with the. physics.. I sp.onsored the Black Students' Union 
there at t/he high school. They wanted to march out, boycott," but 
each timythey talked about doing things like that, I wanted to 
.know, "O.K.,- what do you want to boycott for?" "Well, they won't 

■ let ;u.s have our natural corabs." "But, we're not coming here to 
look- good. We're coming h4re to learn." "Well,, they're not 

• serving soul- food in the cafeteria." "But if they served soul 
food you might not even eat it. if you're going to march out, 
march out because -they're not teaching Black history in the 
classrooms, and they don't have any books in the library. March 
out for that reason." ^ 



I had just about finished my course work for the Master's 
in physics and I was', thinking about dropping out of the program 
because I. wanted to become more involved with Black Studies. 
My advisor said*) "Don't do it. You can make a much bigger 
contribution staying in physics. You w6ul<l be more of a symbol, 
more of a model., because there aren't' that many Blacks in 
physics. You' ye got enough Blacks in history and ' social 
sciences that cah do what you want to do."." And I said, "I still 
feel that I should be making a contribution to- society or to the 
Black community." And we had several conversations. "Let me 
suggest this," he said, "You; go ahead and finish the program, and 
then if you don't want to use the Master's,, it's O.K., but if you 
de^cide to use it, yoti Jjave it." I de.cided to go ahead and 
finish. I think that was^the best advice that was given to me. 

When I applied at this community college I tried to do my 
homework in term's, of making sure I was acquainted with the 
community. If I reached the interviewing stage I would have some 
sort of understanding,-, some sort of background, of the type of 
things they, might ask. Now at that time it might have been a 
situaticn in which, even though I was qualified, the important 
thing was that I was minority, and that might have been the key 
factpr in selecting me. But I don't apologize in terms of 
qualifications because I had enough experience teaching. I had 
worked at all levels and I really couldn't see any reason why I 
would have been turned down. ■. 

Q 

So when I came hei"e it was just teach, teach, teach. If I 
wanted to do something else, I could do something else but 
_ teaching would be • primary. I had an adjustment to being around 
just whites, colleagues basically white. The only shocker 
probably was the notions, the ideas, that students would have, 
.about you when you would walk in, in terms of your 
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xquaU'f i^atidn A lot of- studeiits hefe "had never' had a Black 
In.itru.ctor never been arbundT Black people. Now ail of a 
rsw^deri . you .go^ a Black! instructor. It was an eye-opening 
i^liiaatioh.; f^^ Th:e fitst year that I taught herp i taught 

a\higiii ci^^^^ Wen; I walked in they asked me. whether I was 
subbing; f of the fegulaf instructor and I iaid, "Yes/* and so. when 
I cime >b^^ the fpiloWlng week^ they said "Yau^re still subbihjg." 
•♦Yes, i;^^^^^ subbing:*" I think it .was ibout the third meeting, 

that .^they^ f:in discovered that I was the instructor. 

^Probably most -people- — a misconception of the community 
college pr^ior to actually getting involved iri it. I looked at it 
wh^h I came out of high schoo/l as : a pla.c.e just to go^ you know* 
It ^idn't cost yojj much., I didn't, \o initially to pick up 
•Skills. Xh?re vfas jiist np" place to go. But once I started 
attending I did' see an oppprtunity to become Qareer-oriehted and 
once /I started teaching I coutd see betfeer that it represented a 
pl^ce for a second chance. Thf^^ community college is a place 
where; if people don't pick up the necessary skills when they're 
supposed to, they can come here and dp that,. I think' it's also a 
place where if a person has the necessary skills but lacks the 
;cpnfidence pf being out on their own, being able to make it, so 
to speak, this is kind oif an interim place Where they can come 
and get a feeling, for what it is like in- college, academically. 
Because wb|en, I think, you go off to college, there's Just a 
-Whole hfe.W' ball ;game. I think, a lot of times ^pepple feel that 
they cari't cope with beings away from home.. Fear of being away 
from hpme and not doing well.. 1^ had the same sort of fears when 
I was in collegje. When I went oyer to the state college, the 
'fear of flunking put, for me that fear was always there. 

I, think you have to pick and choose your classes tat this 
college] but that's even true at a four-year institution. You 
ca;h taice ail 'pf the easy classes and *the^ easy profs and whejj you 
finish you' don>'t have anything. People that I run into, 
espedially comraunity people;, people who I grew up with who now 
have kids' that are on the verge of finishing high school, I sit 
down with them and say, ?'Lpok,^ there isn't anything wrong with 
comraunity cQllege." Especially when I see their kids don't 
really have any strong sense of where they want to go or what 
they want to get into.. If kids know basically wKat they want to 
do, what institution will meet tliose needs, you know, I say, 
p.K; But when you talk to a youngster and he or she says, "I 
dph't know. what I want to do, I'm, just gping to take some general 
education courses Well, if you're in that bag, you might as 
well come ta a community cpliege and get your head screwed on in 
the right direction and then take off.. You don't have to spend 
two or three years here. You can spend just a year or even just 
a semester, but t/he iraportai^i thinf^ is^^getting a good sense of 
direction, especially when somebody is footing the bill. 

When you talk a]bout> the attrition rate, today especially, 
•being very high, you have to consider the type of students we now 
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ar^e caterlhg' to. It used to, ,be a time when you had a certain 
gro.up '• that attended the community college i They in turn 
trattsf erred to a four-year school. The vast majority of your 
;i)oj?TtilTation at that time looked as ff they were transfer people. 
Oyer the last fiye, six, years, maybe even longer, it seems as if 
ilti! i a r(6cruiitmeht for bodies, , bodies being defined in terms of 
someone being Eighteen and over and breathing. I think because 
tff the. -type -of student and the heavy, recruitment we're how doings 
I ,think the attrition rate will continue to grow. We're 
attracting people who shouldn't even be here. In some cases you 
don't know how they even got' out of high school. When you get" 
people, here that shouldn't be here, vthere ' s no comraitraent to 
anything . " < 

It seems like employers ask a little more bf Blacks. Maybe 
not ask but demand a little moreV A little more pressure is put 
on :Blacks> I think a . little more pressure is even put on me here 
:at lihis colleg?. Invariably, the first week of school, 

students tend to ask a hell of a lot of questions, questions that 
are not even relevant to the topic, and I think it's a 
situation of feeling ypu 'out, seeing whether or not you know the 
material. I don't sense that same type of attitude when they go 
into a white instructor's class. I think it's assumed that , he 
or she knows, But I think soiaetimes with a Black instructor, it's 
"prove to me that ,ypu do know and then I'll listen." If I differ 
with the book it's difficult for them to accept the fact that I'm 
saying, the author is wrong, period. Bxjft I think, once I get 
going, it's really like someone just open? their eyes. I've 
seen soine white instructors that I know weren't prepared and 
there's nc overt pressure by the students to do anything about 
it. I've also seen a Black instructor that was ill-prepared and 
he got a lot of direct pressure/ I'm ndt apologizing for 
either instructpr. I think you should be prepared, but, let's 
treat both people the same way. 

> 

Another example: there" was a problem that came up in our 
physics text. The problem was going around in the department. I 
rah across the same problem and solution in another text. So I 
made a copy directly from the text, verbatim, didn't leave out 
anything, and I brought it to the department. Several of the 
instructors said, "No., it can't be right." "Well, show me, 
yhat'.s wrong with it." 1^ell, they don't, know what's wrong with 
<lt but, "It's not right. It's just npt right.^' I was kind of 
d^i^sturted. They think thisy're rejecting my solution. All I've 
done was just say, "Here's a problem, take a look at it." I 
didn't take the credit for the solution. I didn't say where I 
had gptten it. I said, "Take a look and tell me what's wrong 
with-it." But here was something where there wasn't a specific 
answer for Hand it was a matter of — if you didn't think the 
solutiph: was correct, you' had, toshow how it was wrong. They 
couldn't /show that it was wrong, but at the same time they 
couldn't accept it as correct. Things like that, that you don't 
<get too pushed out of shape over. 
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As anoth^* ; .example^^ our general science textbcJpk. I 
tdught: the booHAbiU^riy. I said it was a lousy book and a 
riu»ber-of people just couldn't accept that, s^o.I just kept up so 
much noise that at :the second department meeting on the agenda 
was a. reaction to all new Sbpks. When I came I had several pages 
6r specific notes. When they got to me I started going through 
very specific ^points/. Before the end pf the semester , just about 
the whole department was acknpWledgtng that it Was a lo^asy book* 

I f^nd that, if I have a criticism, I have to be very 
specific and detail it, out, do all . my homework; and I tttihk 
sometimes bther people might not have to do all that. — One of 
the problems that you really have to watch when those subtle 
things are there— -you* ve gpt to kind of ask yourself, "Are those 
things because pf me., a person, or because of me, a Black 
.person?" I try not ta be in the dark ^ on anything but^ I also 
reality just don't try to magnify anything. You know, sometimes 
tt cah.be ypu the individual, period, I-t's independent of race, 
^pipr might be a factor but.it might be a minor factor, or it 
might be a major factor, I can^t go into the heads of other 
people :and; I try not jbA,, you knpw,' 

\ There was one. instructor who had a hell of a time calling 
rae .^by :^y name. He called me every kind of narae.-- When I'd see 
hii, I'^d just cali .hira another name and. he got the message, 
ther^e was another instructpr — I said, "Look, name is Thatcher . 
Some people call me Bob for short, some people call m4 Robert . 
that's my given name... Now those are the names that you .address 
me with, krty other n^me I don't respond to." 

I^'liad aVstudent that called .me "coach,." Hell, I-'m not a 
coach. I'ni an instructor; you can call me by ray first narae, 
you can call me Rpbert, you can call me Dr. Thatcher,, but I'm npt 
a coach. Whites^ sometimes will call Blacks coaches. They have 
a bunch of strange naraes they sometimes address Blacks— with. 
When you sense that N;ype pf thing happening ypu just say, "Look, 
I want you to get off\and get pn here," and I think when you make 
that> clear, people tehd tp respect , you. The basic thing that I 
try to do, whether it's\)n a social level or a working level, is 
to tell people to deal \ith me as a person, no| any pf these 
stereotype trips,* Deal with^rae- as a person, 

I try to be very academic in nature; when I go into the 
classroom, I tell., students, "I'm not here trying to win 
friejidship, I'm here llr^ing to teach you science^ pf you h^te rae 
and kiipw ray science T've accomplished my job. If you end up 
liking me and learning ray science; that 's even better. If you end 
up iiking rae and don't knoW^ science I've failed," For sorae it's 
tough. for thera tp- accept that. Now, whether it's accepting that 
because I'm Black or acpepting. that because it's a different 
teaching situatibn, I don't even get into that. I'm just saying 
what i expect. You come to ray class tp work; I don't want to 
hear any excuses. When you cbraplain that I work ypju too hard, 
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%YiBt my; iBXaraas are too hard , I don *t get pushed out of shape over 
;tfiati ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' \ 

I came out of the uniyersity with a vh.b.^ — not in physics; 
it^5 tn education^, I didn<t know and. I stifl dpn;^t know exactly 
where teaching mtgM-^x, take ^me:, J«ve*reaily enjoyed teaching, I 
sjtiyi enjoy teaching; but ± kind- of figured at\ome point I might 
wa^i ;t6= dp something else,^ and I felt that with so much. 
f/Xperierice ia education that if I could get s6rae\type of training 
that will pull from my educafetbnal background that\ would bernice. 
So I have looked at administrtoon. as a. possible alternative. 



I .had to look at. the degree in terms of Where I was 
working. l think time was\ a big factor and at th'e\ college I 
could arrange, ray schedule where I could go to the university and 
teach here in the afternoons or* 'teach here in the mornin^gs and go 
there in the afternoons. I think I've struggled quite xa bit 
since I've been in college with somewhat of an inferiority 
complex, based on not having those six years of prep work — the 
junior high school time, the. high^ school time, iny^ always feit 
that that's a. critical^ period. IT icids can get prepared in 
Jmiibr high school and senior high sdhbol they can just about go 
.^anyplace. But if you' try and jump over that training, when you 
get, to cpl-lege you're competing with people .who did the English, 
who had high ' school physics.. VThen they went to college they 
built; oh those experiences. Well,^ here I'm going to college and 
I'm tailing physics for the very first time. 'It's obvious that I 
have to work much harder. When you h^ve to work much harder and 
longer than other people you\say, "Gee, does it take me that long 
to, learn?" But as you begin\ to examine it more you say, well, 
look, if I'm given those same\ sorts of experiences, then when I 

biiild on those courses later; yqu know, I'll be O.K. 

i ' ' 
1 

So I thought the univejrsity would be a good opportunity. 
There were no* Blacks that I'd/ever heard of that came out of the 
university so I had no models, no images. Most of the Blacks 
that went' to college went to the state college. The university 
was^ just a mystery place for me. this lady^ a Black lady, was 
working on her Ph.D. at the time and she asked mje, ''Why don't 
yoy work on your Ph.D.?" Then there ,was another instructor in 
the humanities who was working on his Ph.D. Arid he said, "Man, 
you should start on your Ph.D. T^ou've got enough time:." So it 
was that type of thing that got me looking at the university; 
all of a sudden I did see someone tha^^ i .rubbed shoulders with 
that was actually there. 

-:||^r malty Jit takes you twp. years to do your cpurse work but 
I had :to spend a year going back and picking up courses. I 
actually was- on. the verge of quitting the program. You can get 
encouragement from home but a lot of times they really don't 
quite understand the pressures that you're under. You're trying 
to be ja.,, family person', you're trying to teach full time, and 
you're trying to go tb school full time. There's only so much 
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pt^%ssur» that you can 'stand and I was just basically exhausted. 

/As 1 worked on the degree and I saw the job mobility 
around here i^nd I saw whites in administrative poisitions, and 
1th*y did^^ .have a degree., then that began to tell me that the 
, degree is .really not necessary. Because" I»ve seen a white 
without a degre^ and a Black with a degree and the white got the 
Jpb,.\ It kind-)bf to that rejally the degree is not the key. 

Sometimes when you push a lot and you don't back up and 
regroup I think you reach, a point where you start burning 
yourself out. I tjhink you:*ave to feel rewarded about what you 
do; Oy.er the last couple of semesters, especially, I've had a 
Wery high drpp.piit rate. I've really been bothered" with that 
becausie in the past I haven't :had a high, drop-out rate. I can't 
understand. that because i feel that I'm working muc^h harder. I'm 
•d:oirig,. I think, a much better job. I gave a take-home exam; I 
said, "Get help froic any source." But damn it, when you tell 
students they can get :help: from anybody and they don't do that, 
i> makes: you stop and say maybe I pughta tell 'em., "Everybody 
gets, an A if you jUst come to class^." Mayb^ when you reach 
that point, maybe you ought to begin to think about something 
else, because you^ve lost the desire to do what you originally 
set out to dp and that 's^ ^to provide a legacy in terms of 
something, academicail-y. 

Pye .always f elt ^ that everybody should have a legacy. 
Everybody should leave some type^pf imprint, make .some sort of a 
cpntributipri. Teaching is something that I can do. I can help 
others: by doing, that. I look back at my own struggling time in 
college and I saj^, I should be able to make it a lot easier for 
people who come from essentially the siame background—that is, 
where they didn't really get started in school., I try to keep 
that in mind, trying tp leave some type of imprint. When you 
•talk about tearing down racism and discrimination, you can do it 
tin a peaceful way. I've always felt that you. could change 
attitudes^ >y lotualiy beiqg out involved in something where 
people are not accustomed to seeing you there. I see myself 
leavisig an imprint in. terms of doing something for society, 
helping the races see that they can be together, . Irf the process 
of teaching , physics i. have a lot\ of students who talk to me 
about things prpbably that they wou!|.d never talk about to others, 
they've never had § chance to^just sit down with a Black person 
and' say, how do you feel, what's it lik<e, do you have problems,- 
do you have pairi, do you^have joy? 

. One of the reaispns I press sp in!terms of demanding from my 
students is because I don't see , them as being "terminal" 
students. I teach ray courses as if they are planning to go on to 
a f oiitr-year school and I try to ' adopt— some of the same 
attributes, characteristics, that an instructor in college would 



Idopt, expecting, students to be able to present problems in a 
los^cal and^or;gahi2ed manner oh paper. Students beirjg able to 
exj^Iain problems, being able ,to analyze— I think those, are 
impprtarit principles. I , tell students that they will learn more 
than ,sci.eh'ce in . my clairi. They'll learn how to take notes, hbw 
to. utlMze the, notes,, . how to go look for resource JTnformation. 
If you'Te, having problems, don't give up. If something is not 
rlg.ht-j vpu ask questions,. I think ninety percent of the time, 
in prder* to be successful, ygu've got to know a lot about the 
system and I think that's what probably has^JJjelped me. Even 
coining here I know that experienced ins^'ctors like new 
instriictors to sit down arid talk' with them, come in and visit 
their clasfses. Again you know, you hate to draw any conclusions, 
but I find myself initiating more, exchanging tests, talking to 
people about classroom situations. I had several instructors 
that came in, but it was about how to handle a. Black student, 
rather thari handling a student in general. It had to be 
something related to a Black problem, you know, if they were to 
come in. So I think I've really bent over backwards, I do the 
tnitiatirig' most of jbhe time. So here again might be one of thbse 
subtle things. As an example, two other instructor^, or three 
of us, haV<? eight o'clock classes together. I would always come 
and wait or make sure that! they were ready to go and we'd^ll 
walk together. Bu"; they didn't do the yame thing for me. You 
see, you're always reaching out but there's no one reaching back 
for you.. ■ 
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' Commeritary on ProflXeg and: Research Pr 



In <the; fpllpwins^ we oomj\nX 




t on what 



we- have learned 



from the prodesjs of these in tervlevi's and the profiles that we 
d|velb;p<fed frpm them:. First of all.,^ although isbues of minority 
status are central to the . 6x.perienAe |).f these pantlclpan ts , those 
issues are far from, all-inclusive. Each 6f tnese participants 
co,ul;d b;e included: in our Final Repor^t, tb tne National Institute 
of Education in different chapters r<»lated tio*TL^^sues qT teaching 
and working in t,he community colleger. The minority par|ticipants 
in- our study'must contend with fill the\ issues .of working in a 



ty and stlaff : the' 
e teaching and an 



community college that face nonminority fWul 
tension tbetween a . sense of standards in cbl\e 

appro«cJ'1i to grading and ^besting dominated by \a. concern for both 
the ;progress of the individual student and\ the retention of 
num'bers of sbudeats in the^c611eg.e; the enervation and self-doubt 
caused, by large numbers-, of students Jho , pullod thi need' to 
work, conflicts in personal situations, and ccnfronta'tions with 



.^th;e^ demandjs of the subject-matter, drop out 



of, classes; the 



, ambiguity of the Ph.D. in community colleges, the degree seeming 



to^ hold simultaneously the possibility of both jstatus \nd scorn; 
the separation * of research from teaching atid the ioh^rent 
-anti-intellectualism that stems from such a basic. di sj^unc^^^ion ; 
the' difficult role of counselors who sometimes become scapejb^s 
for those who fault thjwn for not taking care of all the symptom; 
of itt^ttitutibnal complexities and contradictions; faculty* s 
djUttinished sense .o;f opportunity and power and the attraction to 
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^inihlstrjatlon as a path toward 'sprni leverage in the. iiis.titufcipn. 



^ '- 



. Thes?. ,dver arching -;themi§s are . in am-pi^e.. ..evidence^in the 
Inte.ry.leWs ofi' a''-'\lV'ge riikb nonminority and minority 

participants who taught' in > range of urban,., suburban , and rural 
-community- coll,eg'es,";" in . California, New" Tork' State., and 
Massachusetts. "Fhese issues stem from the "pl,ace of the coram-unitvy 
cpilege in, the. hierarchical structure of higher, educ at ipn. .The 
experience of being community college f acultjy raembtr s involves 
con.teriding with these issues no^ matter what tThe faculty "lember' s^ 

\social class , race, or gender. 

' ■ - - ^ . ■ ■ ' ■ 

\Faculty Who are " members of minorities in this oouniry must 
contend with the structural forces that, all community college 
flacultjy must face to one. degree or another*. They must also 
proces3^the complex interaction of racism, social class., pow'ier 
and opportunity, as these factors affect their ever ydaiy lives as 
faculty members in c.omm/unity colleges, Daniel Rainirez^s profile 
shpws that it topk an act of personal rebellion to free himself 
from the web o.f circumstances that, .acted to keep ntos^t of his 

i 

peers in' their accustomed places* Robert Thataher, deapite the 
persistent undermining by counselors , , developed a deep coro of 
confidence that, if he were taught something he could learn it, 
and if he had not been^ ta'ught it, he cd.uld not be faulted for not 
knowftng,*. ^ That confidence interacted with urging^S' from nis mother 
and^ his mother's academic employers to lead him to take the step 



■ tQ colieg,^. For Cheryl Collins it was a different matter.. Her 

•I 

parents were so determined that she and her brother receive ^ 
college edxicatipn * that they deliberately incUrred the physical 
and psyc,hoiogical) cost for themselves and their children of 
moving to- a suburb In which they were 'the only Black family. 

What stood out for us as we listened to and then studied 
the unfolding, of thes? life storieT^^and the%tories of many of 
the other minority participants was the concrete detail of how 
often their individual efforts and those of their families were 
confronted ^nd .potentially undermineci by their schopls* attempts 
to: ^track thM into, noriacademic voc^tionaL curricula. Thatcher 
e^njoyed; and was successful in the shop, classes into which he was 
tracked. But not seeing Black craftsmen or Black skilled 
ti^desmen in the society at large, he wondered whether he would 
be allowed to make a living in those areas. Ramirez was an 
outstanding stud'ent at his home higH school. But when he 
enrolled in a high^school in a nearb^j- city he was automatically 
placed in non-college-prepar ator y classes because he wa3 Mexican 
and assumed to be a migrant worker* s son. Collins presents a 
^somewhat different story. Her family moved to an all-white 
suburb to improve her schooling so that she would be/able to go 
to college. Pespite the fact that she was ieF«4;^^a4er >ln the school 
and clearly committed to going to collegl?:; — ^he recalls no 
instance of a teacher or counselor suggesting to her that home 
economics was not th? only career .field she could consider. The 
ULlIl^ilpfcJWlfi^^ toward opportunities for women,. and the fact 



that she was "Black, all seemed to combine 
■omission- rather than commission. 

« 

Thase stories are matched by the experiences of other 
minority-' participants in the study. One Mexican American 
participant, who teaches chemistry., ,rec ailed how he. had spent a 
year in at stixiy hall period because he refused to take the shop 
classes a counselor prescribed for him and the counselor refused 
to schedyle the full load of academic courses he wanted. Other 
minority pariicipants recalled that ^ they were never told in 
junior high' or high school that there were different sections of 
classes for those who were college- bound and' those who were not. 
Becoming aware of ^the workings of the system and then fighting it 
were central in the experience of the minority p^articipants . 

Black participants in the study who grew up in the rural 
South and attended all-Black schools faced a different type of 
tracking. The stories we were told were, of schools* encouraging 
a sense of 'options. But the reality of rural Southern poverty 
and the limited lines of work that were open to Blacks at the 
time deeply effected career choices almost as effectively as if 
they had been tracked by a counselor. 

\ 

The repeated stories of tracking of members of minority 
groups is not new information. It has been documented for some 
time (Cicourel and Kitsuse 1953). What stands out is, while the 

/ 
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to track her by 



^episodes happened years ago, they were told as though they were 
psychologiaally curPient Through their individual efforts and 
with the support of key family members and encouraging teachers, 
the participants beat the systelnic attempts to track ^ them into 
vocational areas* But the amount of energy it took re^presents a 
significant cost. For it se.emed to us on reflection-, that the 
meaning pf the stories these participants told us is that if you 
are a member of a minority and of working class origin in this 

society, yo,u have to work "twice as hard" to get where you get.. 

V. • ^ ' 

Some of-*^ that work is public, but much of it is deeply personal 

and private. 

Not only is the path more strewn with obstacles for members 
O'f.- minor i ties , once tjiey have secured their positions, it seems 
that they often have 'to work hoarder,, do their job better, more 
thoroughly, more conscientiously, xhan their nonminority 



coileagiies. They are expected to be, fpf., example, especially 

sensitive to the needs of, minority students. Co^-leagues consult 

\ n 
them about problems they might be having^ with minority students, 

but seldom think that they-might have corisider able insight in 

other areas. Collins constantly has to be ax^rt to the interests 

of Blacks and women. She' -^often goes to meetings and jinds 

herself the only Black and the only woman present. She is under 

constant pressure to see things from three different, perspectives^ 

simultaneously. As 9 representative she never can sit back at a 

meeting and be simply an individual. Thatcher and Ramir^^z stress 

their conscientiousness in their work; they know and liv^^y the 



rules and the policies,- They are aware that minority faculty are 
more liable to criticisni than are their nonminority colleagues. 

Being a. minority faculty member on^ faculties which are 
heavily skewed toward the no.nminority means a -constant 
susceptibility to the not-so«hidden i^njuries of racism* Yet 
Thatcher and Collins and other minor ity participants pointed out 
that, while they -were sensitive to such matters, all slights 
coul^d not be automatically construed as racist. While the 
^^rofiles indicate a readiness on the part of. the minority 
participants to be tentative about possible racial underpinnings 
of actipns towards them, the reverse seldom seems to hold true.; 
Vhatcher talks abou^ reaching out to his white colleagues by 
adhering to patterns of respect and civility that are part and 
parcel of academic departments i He comes to realize that as much 
as he takes initia^tive in such matters, his initiatives are 
seldom reciprocated. He earned a doctorate in education with the 
notion that his degree would be relevant to his hopes of rising 
within' the, system. He subsequently saw that whites got 
administrative positions whether or not they had relevant 
degrees. Ramirez, a scholar by training, steers a steady ar.d 
consistent course that reflects his interest in being a historian 
in an institution that really wants* him to be only a history 
teacher. He develops an ironic detachment that allows him, in 
the face of institutional swings of the pendulum, to hold 
steadfast to his sense of professionalism and quietly to educate 
those around . him about the continuing inequities facing Mexican 
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Am er ic, an s in C ail f qr n i a . 

J* 

'« 

The ex-perienoes of the three participants we have presented 
in profiles are infused with inequities. Much of their time must 
'be taken up contending with those inequities*. The energy that 
must^ be spe^t dealing with inequity is a loss to the individuals, 

I. 

\ 

to their students, c^plleagues, and to the total institution who-se 
collective energies and talents might be spent otherwise. Our 
interviews of other minority faculty in skewed settings indicate 
al siniiAar pattern of , ex per ience • Minority faculty who work 
within community coilages%||s a "few, among the many" are bpth 
actors in, -and acted upon by, the larger institutional structure. 
Commun^ity colleges operate at the crossroads of conflict in our 

^OQiety between egalitarian ideals on the one hand and the 

t 

realities of social class and race on the other. The inequities 
^n the minor it/y participants' experiences give us pause, as we 
reflect, on community aolleges' ability td provide, equitable 
ppportunity for a wide rshge of students. ^ 

j Finally, the infcerv iew process , preparing these profiles for 
ipubl ication , and commenting on them, have involved us in basic 
(questions of methodology, eplstemology , and ethics. Such 
question's are even more complex when nonminority researchers 
[undertake to study the experience of minorities in this country. 
;T,he selection of the material for the profiles, the choices of 
what to include and what to omit, are governed by many 
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considerations, among which' is the tension between fully 
exploring the subject of our inquiry and the potential 
vulnerability of the participant. The tensions between being 
ejcpiic-it about our sources of data and protecting the identity of 
o.Ur participants ar'e even more crucial when the participants are 
members of a-minority. Being a "few" among "many" makes one's 
identity more ascertainable than would be the case if the 
.participant were one of) the .many. Even the choice of words., 
constantly threatens to convey assumptions of power and status 
wbi<irr-*un<ier«ine a sense of equity central' to qualitative 
research. The ■ use of the word "minority," for example, is 
.freighted with connotations of powe^r and status that can be 
rightfully perceived in certain contexts as objectionable. 

Despite our attempts to make the interviewing process 
explicit and fair, the participant's perception of our position, 
,status,. and association with ■ funding agencies provided an 
antithesis to the desired equity between us. This dialectic was 
intensified when we as white university-based' researchers 
interviewed minority community college faculty and staff. 
Despite individual efforts on our part and . on the part of the 
participants, the give-and-take between us was affected by the 
broader history and social reality of racism (and sexism). The. 
potential for distrust that is the fruit of discrimination is not 
easily overcome in an interviewing relationship between 
honrainority researchers and minority participants. In a real 
sense the quality of social research capable of being done in our 
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country i'5 limited by the qualit:y of , our collective social 
experierj/ce, 



At the same time, it would be a mistake to overemphasize and 
ovcrgeneralize the inhibiting effects of racial (and gender) 
differences between our participants anfl ourselves. In addition 
to discussing such issues when' possible with the participant, we 
found that the structure of the interview process itself served 
to mitigate the tensions that coijld. emanate from racial 
dif ferenae^". The length of the interviews and the span of time 
over which they were cond,ucted gave us the opportunity to try to 
build a relationship with the participants based oh our 
interactions rather than the broader social context of racial 
distrusts. Moreover., by asking participants to reconstruct in 
detail aspects of their early life with family, neighborhood, and 
school, in stressing the importance of the participants^ actions 
and. the relationship of those actions to an autobiographical, 
social, and organizational context,, we believe that in most cases 
we were able'' to establish our interest in and respect for the 
meaning the participants made of their experience. That interest 
which is central to the methodology of in-de.pth. phenomenblogical 
interviewing, was the most effective means we had of moving toward 
a sense of equity in our interviewing relationships with all the 
participants. The profiles we have presented are the best 
indicator we have of how much movement toward that goal we and 
the^ participants were abl,e to make together. 
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